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TELEPHONE "STORE" 


Michigan Bell Telephone Co.'s newest 
idea for merchandising service is 
this ‘‘Telephone Showroom.” Attend- 
ants show latest equipment and offer 
advice on use of color telephones 
in home planning. Story on page 52. 
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Me Can serve up to 50 more subscribers per conductor pair with 


New, Transistorized 
STROMBERG-CARLSON 
‘“*‘561’’ Subscriber Carrier 


Increased operating profits, through expanded service at lowest 
possible cost, is the ideal of your business. We believe this new 
carrier provides exactly this, more efficiently than any comparable 
equipment. 

With Stromberg-Carlson’s “561” you can serve up to 50 addi- 
tional subscribers on an existing pair of conductors, on a fully 
selective ringing basis—or over 100 with code ringing. And instal- 
lation of subscriber carrier costs as little as 10% to 15% of the 
investment in the terminals. 


Compare these other advantages with other carriers: 
e The Stromberg-Carlson “561” requires only 3% inches of vertical 
space per central office terminal. 


Being transistorized, the carrier is completely free of the prob- 
lems inherent in tubes. 


Power requirement of central office channel is only 3 watts 
(idle) and 3.5 watts (operating). 


No AC power required on central office terminals since equip- 
ment operates on 48 volts. 


Plug-in construction means compactness and easier access for 
maintenance. 


The oscillator is crystal-controlled. 
Printed-wiring assures permanent trouble-free operation. 


Carrier line impedance balanced for BOTH open wire (600 
ohms) and cable (150 ohms). 


Compandors are optional. If you don’t need them, you don’t 
pay for them—if you do, they’re available and perfectly matched. 


Complete descriptive literature is available from your nearest 
Stromberg-Carlson sales office. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


Sales Offices: Atianta 6, Chicago 6, Kansas City 8, Rochester 3, San Francisco 
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WB has that which others have yet to gain. .. EXPERIENCE 
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HERE’S HOW WB TELECABLE 
SAVES YOU MONEY 


MOISTURE RESISTANCE . . . even if the sheath is damaged, water entrance 


does not cause pairs to short out. 


LIGHT WEIGHT . . . you use smaller poles, smaller messenger, lighter 


hardware . . . handling costs are lower, too. 


LOWER CROSS TALK LEVEL . .. WB TELECABLE offers appreciably lower 
capacitance unbalance reducing the number of transposition 


splices necessary. 


LONG SERVICE LIFE... LOWER MAINTENANCE COSTS... All WB wire 
products are made to those high standards of quality that provide 


savings for years to come. 








Well Built Wires Since 1899 
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WHITNEY BLAKE COMPANY 
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CROSSBAR SWITCHING! 


“Star” of the U.S.I.T.A. Convention was the new K-60 Crossbar Switching 
System—the biggest advance in automatic switching for independent 
telephony. This new Kellogg development offers full terminal-per-station 
efficiency with terminal-per-line type of equipment. And, it can be engineered 
for any size system from small community dial offices to large metropolitan 
exchanges with maximum operational savings. 

The efficiency of the new K-60 is achieved through the use of registers 
and full-station translator bays. The registers completely control dial 
selections on a stage-by-stage basis and accept up to 14 digits for nation- 
wide toll dialing. In the translators, subscriber assignments are made by 
inserting rectifiers in a matrix associated with each telephone number, 
thus eliminating major soldering changes on the main frame. 


SOME OF THE EXCLUSIVE K-60 FEATURES 
¢ Conversation timing by 10-line groups. 
e Conversation timing on revertive calls. 


e Any telephone arrangeable for joint party release, thus permitting the 
tracing of malicious calls. 


Detects trouble—locks trouble-path and blocks from future calls until 
correction is made. 


Simplified main distributing frame utilizing a 2-conductor jumper 
per line. 


¢ 100% Intercept facilities. 


e PBX groups may be spread over entire office—eliminating need for high 
traffic connector group. 


¢ No charge assignment on specific lines such as Police and Fire. 
¢ Toll access restriction by 10-line groups. 


Call your Kellogg representative and let him show you how these and the 
many other features of the new K-60 Crossbar Switching System can bring 
new and better service to your subscribers at the minimum cost. 


KELLOGG Branch Warehouses and Offices: New Addresses: 


4501 Truman Road 1555 West Fourth Street 5924 S. Pulaski Rd. 
BS ne Kansas City 1, Missouri Mansfield, Ohio Chicago 29, Illinois 
* : . HUmboldt 3-7085 LAfayette 4-6511 REliance 5-7740 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 23 Broderick Road 1594 Southland Circle, N.W. 6100 Excelsior Blvd. 


Burlingame, California Atlanta, Georgia Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 
A Division of International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation OXford 7-5780 Sycamore 4-244] WEst 9-6715 - 16 


6650 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, III. 1515 Turtle Creek Blvd. 165 Prospect Street 


Dallas 7, Texas Passaic, New Jersey 
Telephone: POrtsmouth 7-6900 Riverside 7-5191 Prescott 9-3610 
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ATOMIC AGE. “Grandpa, why don’t you get a hearing aid?” 


“Don’t need it, son. I hear more now than I can understand. 


TIME TO COOL OFF. We understand from Long Lines, monthly 
employe publication of American Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s 
Long Lines Department, that “in Iceland, the telephone books are 
slightly different from our own. Subscribers are all listed by their 
first names and the family name comes second. And to confuse it 
a litth more the family name is usually the father’s name plus 
the Icelandic word for son or daughter. 


“For instance a daughter, Joan, of a man named James, would 
be listed as Joan Jamesdaughter. 


“We can imagine some of our GI’s when they were stationed 
in Iceland thumbing through the book and muttering ‘What did 
she say her old man’s name was?’ ” 


PA, PDQ! One of the outside telephone representatives for Cali- 
fornia Water & Telephone Co. in Monrovia, Cal., recently called 
a local industrial shop where some of the telephone men were to 
install new communications equipment. 


“This is Art Sherman from California Water & Telephone Co. 
Our installers there yet?” 


There was a slight pause. Then over the public address system 
came the announcement, loud and clear: “Mr. Stallers, Mr. R. N. 
Stallers, you are wanted on the telephone please.” 


BACK FROM LIMBO. A Chicago telephone operator took an 
incoming long-distance call for Adlai E. Stevenson. 
“How do you spell the name?” she asked. On the other end, a 


Washington telephone operator said: “You know, the Presidential 
candidate.” 


“Don’t remember him,” said the girl in Chicago. 


a spell the 
name s lowly pleas e. 


PECULIAR INDEED. A telephone call to the police in Hobbs, 


N. M., sent them on a tour of investigation recently when a frantic 
woman called to complain about “a very peculiar noise.” 


The noise turned out to be a cageful of circus lions roaring 
for their dinner. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Please notify your local postmaster and the Circulation 
Dept. of TELEPHONY of change of address. Change cannot 
be made without the old as well as the new address. Allow 
three weeks for change of address to become effective. 
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OF SHERRON OUTDOOR TELEPHONE BOOTHS 


Let it rain... let it blow... let it sleet . . . let it snow—it’s 

always fair weather inside a Sherron steel outdoor booth. Patrons AND 
and facilities are always protected. What’s more, Sherron ; 
booths protect patrons’ conversations—keep them private and 
noise-free. Storms may be raging outside, but they will hear as Leataltation 
well as they would at home—and be just as dry. Well illuminated ; , 


. . Sherron booths are the 
only metal booths designed 
for integrated multiple 


and handsome, Sherron booths are continuous revenue 
producers, inviting patronage—fair weather or foul. 
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There’s a Sherron booth for every location and budget, in 
either zinc-coated steel or stainless steel. 


SEE TELEPHONY DIRECTORY FOR FULL LINE OF 
SHERRON BOOTHS 


SHERRON METALLIC CORP. UUW 


1201 FLUSHING AVENUE, BROOKLYN 37, N.Y. 
NOVEMBER 30, 1957 9 






































































































































NOW - Leich Offers The Southeas 


Fast, Convenien 


Good old-fashioned SERVICE, the backbone of Leich supply 
warehouses for 20 years, is now available to you Southeastern 
folks right in your own back yard. Our new Tampa, Fla., ware- 
house is at your beck and call with a complete line of supplies. 


Tools, hardware, booths, paystations, protection equipment, 
Electronic Secretary units, Copperweld line wire, insulated wires, 
steel line wire, strand, and cable splicers’ materials are all in 
stock. Each item is a quality product backed by Leich’s famous 
personal service. Delivery is fast. Everything is guaranteed. 


K. E. “Gene” Martin is manager of this new warehouse and 
sales office. He has served telephone companies for many years, 
and is very familiar with the needs of the Independent industry. 

We hope you'll give Leich’s new Tampa warehouse a chance to 
serve you. Call us at Tampa 65-1481 soon. 




















LEICH |}: 


A MEMBER OF THE > ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT 
GENERAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEW 
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SOUTH 
— CAROLINA 
° 
INGHAM | 
GEORG 


K. E. “Gene” Martin, manager 
of Leich’s new Tampa, Fla., 
warehouse and sales office, 
which offers a complete line 

of supplies to the Southeast. 
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ACIFIC COAST: 11401 W. PICO BLVD., LOS ANGELES 64, CAL.; SOUTHWEST: 1227 SLOCUM ST., DALLAS 7, TEX.; SOUTHEAST: 5126 S. LOIS ST., TAMPA 11, FLA 


EICH SALES CORPORATION. * 427 WEST RANDOLPH STREET, © CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS = 


S$ GREAT 
hHiienManufacturers of telephones, switchboards and related apparatus since 1907 
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MEET A NEW MEMBER OF A FAMOU9'! 
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PHELPS DODGE 
LHERMOPLASTIC 
EXCHANGE AREA 

TELEPHONE CABLE 


eo 


FOR AERIAL, DUCT AND DIRECT BURIAL USES 





Copper conductors Polyethylene insulation 





Exchange Area Telephone Cable, Aerial and Duct Type 
(Supplied with protective aluminum armor and outer 
polyethylene jacket when intended for direct burial) 


The controlled craftsmanship and quality of Self-supporting telephone cable 
Exchange Area telephone cable are typical Rural distribution telephone 
of the entire line of Phelps Dodge thermoplastic Urban distribution telephone 
telephone wires and cables including: Inside wiring telephone cable 


“FIRST FOR LASTING QUALITY—FROM MINE TO MARKE 
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Uy’MINE-TO-MARKET” LINE... 


e Soft annealed copper conductors of highest grade copper from 
Phelps Dodge’s own open pit mines. 


or | 

J e Highest quality polyethylene compounds for insulation and 
jackets assured by top grade materials and Phelps Dodge’s vast 

® 1 experience in the plastic wire and cable field. 

4 


Unique “‘lay pattern” that virtually engineers cross talk right 
out of the cable. 


e Electrically continuous aluminum shielding tape. 


« Special non-hygroscopic binder tape of laminated rubber and 
Mylar* that provides superior dielectric strength between core and 
shield, extra mechanical protection to the cabled assembly. 


*Mylar—Du Pont’s polyester film. 





Non-hygroscopic binder tape Aluminum shield Polyethylene jacket 
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: PHELPS DODGE (0°? PRODUETS 


KE 
CORPORATION 


SALES OFFICES: Atlanta, Birmingham, Ala., 
Boston, Buffalo, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Fort Wayne, 
Greensboro, N. C., Houston, Jacksonville, 
Kansas City, Mo., Los Angeles, Memphis, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Port- 
land, Ore., Richmond, Rochester, N. Y., San 
Francisco, St. Louis, Seattle, Washington, D. C. 
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NORTH WALL PHONES 


NEW CONVENIENCE 
IN KITCHEN, LAUNDRY, 
WORKSHOP EXTENSIONS 


Step saving convenience, a real boon to modern homemakers, reaches 
its ultimate in the kitchen extension telephone. The North Wall Phone 
is the perfect telephone for installation in the kitchen, laundry, home 
workshop, or any other area where counter top space is at a premium. 
North Wall Phones, available in black or a choice of seven Color-Tones, 
add to the decor with their classic simplicity of line — no awkward looking 
protrusions or dust catching hollows. 

North Wall Phones can be positioned anywhere for maximum conven- 
ience — at a height for complete ease of use and out of reach of children 
where desirable. 

You can merchandise additional revenue producing extensions with North 


Wall Phones, the wall telephones:that have been designed and built as 
Wall Telephones by... 


NORTH ELECTRIC COMPANY 


553 SOUTH MARKET STREET © GALION, OHIO 
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FLORIDA DIVISION 


IS ONE OUT OF THIRTEEN DIVISIONS 





FLORIDA — The Florida Division is one out of 
peat oe ' > 13 Divisions which serve more than 

— 275 Bell and Independent Telephone 
Companies in 29 states and Canada 
for L. M. Berry and Company. 






Each Division is comprised of ex- 
perienced sales, art, and clerical per- 
sonnel who are highly trained in the 
field of Directory Advertising. These 
specialists have been able to produce 
and maintain maximum directory re- 
sults in all directories, as well as fur- 
ther strengthening the best public 
relations with subscribers. 


SALES a a | You, too, should have L. M. Berry 
and Company handle the complete 
planning and selling of your Direc- 
tory Advertising. 





ART DEPARTMENT 


CLERICAL DEPARTMENT 


Cal 02 wale today | 


— Tephone Diestry |} SINCE 1910 |} Adventioing Zroluaively 
L. M. BERRY saxo COMPANY 








Hulman Building BAldwin 4-7421 + Dayton 2, Ohio 
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ECAUSE of other and more per- 
ishable items which have had to 
this department, 
your correspondent is a little tardy get- 
ting around to the annual convention 
of the state regulatory commissioners 
(National Association of Railroad and 
Utility Commissioners—NARUC) at 
Memphis on Oct. 28 to 31. This is not 
because the Memphis meeting was any 
less important than previous annual 
gatherings of the national association 
of the regulatory bodies. True the tele- 
phone industry, as such, was given 
comparatively attention than in 
former years, due to emphasis on other 
pressing matters—such as atomic power 
development and the treatment of ac- 
celerated depreciation for taxes on gas 
and electric companies. 


be covered in 


less 


Yet, these annual meetings of the 
state commissioners always’ produce 
some noteworthy developments for the 
attention of people in all public utility 
industries. Going through the various 
committee reports and speeches, this 
correspondent thought he detected a 
small degree of softening in the hither- 
to adamant attitude of some state com- 
missioners on the use of past cost 
factors, such as cost of capital, as a 
basis for fixing future rates. That is 
probably the most significant item to 
be noticed in a rather large potpourri 
of materials, much of which dealt with 
motor carriers, railroad transport, 
safety and procedure, and other sub- 
jects of relatively less concern for tele- 
phone people. 


It is a rather interesting fact (at 
least this writer thinks it is a fact) 
that state commission staff people are 
sometimes more persistent and rigid 
in their attitude on rate-making than 
many of the commission members them- 
selves. It is probably impolite to point. 
So, let us leave that with the general 
comment that staffs often have stricter 
Views than their commissioners. This 
is not an original observation by this 
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BY FRANCIS X. WELCH, WASHINGTON EDITOR 





The NARUC convention . . . Notes small degree of softening 
in attitude of some state commissioners on use of past cost 


factors as basis of fixing future utility rates . . . Commis- 


sioners call for repeal of telephone excise taxes. 


NARUC 


president says that regulation does not call for hatred of 


utilities. 


observer, though it is a distinction that 
is not usually openly discussed. But, 
any experienced rate case lawyer who 
has tried matters before a number of 
these commissions would readily bear 
out the foregoing suggestion. 

Just where, the reader may wonder, 
was there any evidence that the com- 
missioners were thinking any less 
sternly, than heretofore, on the subject 
of confining utility rates to a strict 
return on past or original cost value? 
Well, here is a very thoughtful passage 
from the report of the NARUC Com- 
mittee on Rates of Public Utilities. This 
is headed by Paul E. Weiland, director 
of public utilities of the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission. The report states: 


“We find that new inflation is caus- 
ing, and will continue to cause, a new 
series of rate increases. At the end of 
1956, application for electric rate in- 
creases amounted to 35.1 million dol- 
lars, over three times the amount pend- 
ing at the end of 1955. 

“Applications for retail gas rate 
increases of 42.2 million dollars were 
pending at the end of 1956 which was 
17 million dollars more than were pend- 
ing at the end of 1955. At the end of 
1956, approximately 136.7 million dol- 
lars of telephone rate increases were 
pending. ... 

“Renewed inflation and the increased 
cost of money revive the necessity of 
adopting a forward-looking view in the 
fixing of utility rates. ... Regulatory 
methods have of necessity been ‘back- 
ward looking’ rather than anticipatory 
or forward looking in technique. 

“This is easily understandable, since 
the necessity for firm justification of 
the rates requires firm basic data. 

“However, your committee feels that 
in view of the above recent economic 
changes, ‘backward looking’ methods 


must, to the extent possible, be co-ordi- 
nated with principles founded upon 


, 


anticipatory views.’ ‘ 


Another interesting point made in 
the report of Mr. Weiland’s committee 
was recognition of the “attrition” fac- 
tor—meaning the loss of real earnings 
due to the steady rise of inflationary 
pressure and the resulting erosion of 
net revenues over a period of time. The 
report states on this: 


“As previously brought out, the re- 
newed impact of inflation on operating 
costs, coupled with the increased cost 
of new capital, will most certainly exert 
a double pressure for upward revision 
of utility rates. This is especially true 
in the case of a utility that is faced 
with the problem of major plant expan- 
sion to meet increasing service demands. 

“Lacking any offset, earnings ade- 
quate today under today’s level of util- 
ity rates will inevitably become inade- 
quate tomorrow. Moreover, this appears 
to be a continuing problem throughout 
the coming years. 

“There are, however, a number of 
factors which hold forth some promise 
of at least mitigating this upward pres- 
sure on utility rate levels over the long 
pull. Success in this respect hinges on 
the manner in which utility operations 
are conducted. 

“Fundamentally, it is a question as 
to whether a utility management func- 
tions with the long-term view in mind, 
or must tailor the pattern to accom- 
plish short-term results. 

“For example, if utility plant is con- 
structed on a wholesale and stabilized 
basis, with the ultimate usage as the 
determining factor, utility service can 
be produced over the life of such plant 
at a cost lower than would be required 
if the plant were constructed on a 
piecemeal, start-stop basis. 

“However, such a program, which 
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has favorable long-range cost implica- 
tions for the utility customer, involves 
the utility itself in higher initial capi- 
tal commitment, together with its de- 
pressing effect on current earnings, and 
the assumption of a longer-term risk. 

“In the utility operating field there 
are similar possibilities. Expanded re- 
search and long-range employe training 
may well produce increased efficiencies 
in the future years, even though ex- 
penditure for such purposes today re- 
sults only in reducing current earnings.” 


The report goes on to state that if 
utilities are given some margin in earn- 
ings management they can adopt such 
long-range’ programs with some degree 
of safety. However, if they are kept on 
an inadequate or hand-to-mouth basis 
with respect to earnings, management 
may be forced to adopt short-range 
expedients which may prove wasteful 
or unwise over the long pull. 


High Cost of Money 

Another thoughtful report was that 
of the NARUC Committee on Corporate 
Finance headed by Francis T. Mylott, a 
member of the New York Public Service 
Commission. This report reviewed the 
rapid increase in the cost of money 
needed for investment in utility plant 
since 1930. It also pointed to the rapid 
increase in the demand for new capital 
by all kinds of utilities which reached 
a record high of 35.1 billion dollars in 
1956. 

This committee report then fired a 
shot at an idea of the strict regulation- 
ists, which was very popular a few 
years ago, that cost of capital as evi- 
denced on the money markets should be 
the controlling, if not the sole, measure 
of a fair rate of return. It has been 
pointed out in this department a num- 
ber of times that such a regulatory 
policy would be tantamount to a com- 
mission abdicating its regulatory au- 
thority in favor of the judgment of the 
market place, a judgment exercised for 
an entirely different purpose. Anyhow, 
here is what the corporate finance com- 
mittee report stated on this point: 


“The rapid rises in the cost of debt 
and of preferred stock capital have 
brought in sharper focus the inade- 
quacy of earnings-price and dividend- 
price ratios as a measure of the cost 
of common stock equity. In many in- 
stances such ratios are lower than the 
yield on high-grade bonds. 

“Certainly, it is unreasonable to be- 
lieve that junior equity capital, bearing 
the risks of business, is cheaper than 
the capital represented by senior obli- 
gations. This matter was considered at 
some length at the San Francisco con- 
vention during a panel discussion on 
the cost of capital as related to the 
rate of return. 

“At that time, it was pointed out 
that low earnings-price and dividend- 
price ratios are meaningless as a meas- 
ure of investor expectations. It was 
also brought out during the same dis- 
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REA Approves $629,000 in Rural Telephone Loans 


The Rural Electrification Administration approved a total of $629,- 
000 in telephone loans to two borrowers in Indiana and Kansas last 
week, the U. S. Department of Agriculture announced on Noy. 19. The 
loans will finance initial telephone service for 339 rural subscribers, 
improve the service extended to 664 others, and other system improve- 
ments. Details follow: 


Washington County Rural Telephone Cooperative, Pekin, Ind.; $53,000, 
second loan (Nov. 14). To provide initial service to 43 farm families 
and improved service to 64 existing subscribers in the vicinity of Martins- 
burg. The cooperative has recently acquired the Martinsburg exchange, 
which furnishes magneto service, from the Indiana Telephone Corp. 
Subscribers in the new area will be served from the borrower’s adjacent 
Pekin exchange. 


The present and a prior REA loan to this borrower, totaling $363,000, 
will finance new and improved service to 844 rural subscribers. The 
completed system will consist of exchanges at Borden, Chestnut Hill and 
Pekin, which are all in operation, serving approximately 550 subscribers. 

William O. Martin is president of the Washington County Rural Tele- 
phone Cooperative, and J. B. Miller is manager. 


Northern Kansas Telephone Co., Effingham, Kans.; $576,000, fourth 
loan (Nov. 14). 


The loan will finance initial service for 296 rural families and im- 
proved service for 600 existing subscribers. In order to accomplish 
this, the borrower plans to expand its service area to serve subscribers 
now receiving magneto service from the Carter Telephone Co. at Lenexa, 
Kan., whose facilities the borrower proposes to acquire and integrate into 
its system. The Carter company, also an REA borrower, has requested 
that its loan, approved in July 1956, be rescinded coincident with ap- 
proval of this loan to the Northern Kansas Telephone Co. The Carter 
company now provides magneto service through exchanges at Center- 
ville, Greeley, Lane and Parker. 

New construction will include automatic central offices at Greeley, 
Lane and Parker. The Centerville exchange will be eliminated. A _ por- 
tion of the loan will be used to complete the borrower’s present system. 


The present and three prior REA loans to the borrower, totaling 
$2,181,000, will finance new and improved service to 4,964 rural sub- 
scribers. 


The system is located in three non-contiguous areas. It will consist 


of 19 exchanges when complete. 


Herbert H. Welsh is president and manager of the Northern Kansas 
Telephone Co. 








cussion that one commission had prac- 
tically. rejected the earnings-price ratios 
and instead had considered such factors 
as general interest conditions, earnings 
enjoyed by other companies somewhat 
comparable to the one under review, 
attraction of capital, and the return 
earned on the common stock equity. 

“While the increase in the cost of 
debt and preferred stock equity money 
in the past is comparatively easy to 
measure and has been considered by 
many commissions in arriving at a fair 
rate of return, the difficulties of meas- 
uring the cost of common stock equity 
raises the question as to whether or not 
the use of this method as a measure 
in determining fair rate of return 
should be reconsidered. 

“It has been suggested that it might 
be more desirable to place less reliance 
on the so-called ‘cost of money’ for com- 
mon stock equity and more on such 


factors as earnings of unregulated in- 
dustries with comparable risks and the 
expansion needs of the utility in deter- 
mining a fair rate of return.” 


NARUC Telephone Developments 

There were really only two items 
reported or discussed at the Memphis 
meeting of the NARUC of direct inter- 
est to telephone companies, as such. One 
was the action taken by the convention 
in unanimously adopting a _ resolution 
valling on Congress to repeal the 
telephone-telegraph excise tax (TE- 
LEPHONY, Nov. 238, p. 19). This has 
already been commented upon in this 
department. Similar resolutions have 
been adopted by the NARUC in the 
past. 
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But, it is worthy of special note that 
the NARUC resolution adopted at 
Memphis did not throw the telephone 
excise tax repeal in with similar de- 
mands for repeal of passenger trans- 
port excise taxes (on plane, train, bus 
travel, etc.). This year, the resolution 
was specifically directed to an appeal 
for the end of excise taxes on telephone 
and telegraph service. 


Furthermore, instead of simply di- 
recting the association (through its 
general solicitor) to represent the asso- 
ciation with respect to such repeal 
legislation (as in previous years), the 
Memphis resolution authorized the pres- 
ident of the NARUC to appoint a spe- 
cial committee of state commissioners 
to go to work on this subject of repeal- 
ing the telephone and telegraph excise 
taxes. 


Another NARUC report which is 
usually of direct concern to the tele- 
phone industry, turned out to be more 
or less in the nature of a progress 
report at the Memphis meeting. This 
was the report on the separations man- 
ual. by a special telephone committee 
cooperating with the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. 


It might be noted, however, that this 
special committee, headed by Matt L. 
McWhorter of the Georgia commission, 
paid a compliment to the United States 
Independent Telephone Association for 
its assistance in studying the separa- 
tions manual, which is still in the proc- 
ess of review. The report said: 


“The principal accomplishment of 
your committee during the past year 
has been the rewriting of the separa- 
tions manual. Following the directive 
of the 1956 convention, the staff com- 
mittee has drafted a revised manual 
which incorporates all the changes since 
its last revision, and embodies such 
other changes required to reflect the 
latest operating conditions and regu- 
latory requirements. .. . 


‘Representatives of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association and 
the Bell System took an active part in 
the meetings and technical discussions 
of the task force. While these industry 
representatives had no vote in the de- 
cisions regarding the actual content of 
the manual, they did render invaluable 
assistance in making the detailed 
studies necessarily required by an un- 
derstanding of this nature. 

“The result of this close cooperation 
between industry and regulatory per- 
sonnel is that your manual now con- 
tains specific procedures which can be 
applied to both the Independent indus- 
try and the Bell System.... 

“As pointed out in the staff commit- 
tee report, there still exist certain areas 
which require further study and con- 
sideration. One such area is the appli- 
cation of the actual use principle of 
separations in instances where substan- 
tial seasonal factors are present. 
recommends that 
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the needed additional studies be under- 
taken and further consideration be 
given to clarifying the manual in this 
resvect. 

“As recommended by the staff com- 
mittee, your committee believes it is 
also desirable to study the feasibility 
and desirability of including in the 
manual methods of developing alloca- 
tion factors and to consider other basic 
separations procedures.” 


President Hammond’s Remarks 

No report on the Memphis meeting 
would be complete without reference to 
the very gracious and somewhat senti- 
mental address of the retiring president 
of the NARUC, John C. Hammond of 
the He is 
of the grand old men of regulation, and 
the 
He made one comment about the 


Tennessee commission. one 


a beloved figure on regulatory 
scene. 
unfairness of those who seek to stir up 
hate against public utilities which is 


well worth passing on. He said: 


“T am sure we do not have any of 
them any more but no doubt you have 


employe magazine of West Coast Telephone Co 


. Everett, Wash 


heard of commissioners who professed 
great affection for the dear people while 
at the same time professing deep re- 
sentment and hate for the utilities 
which they regulate. 

“T am sure it is quite clear to all of 
us gathered here that the utilities which 
we regulate are part of the public. They 
have assumed the role of citizenship, 
are heavy taxpayers, and are entitled 
to fair and just treatment. 

“It is not always an easy matter to 
determine just when a fair rate of re- 
turn ends and confiscation begins. Cer- 
tainly, we do not wish to be understood 
as advocating that the utilities are al- 
ways entitled to anything they request 
at the hands of the commission. 

“T have said many times, both per- 
sonally and officially and from _ the 
bench, that when properly understood 
and evaluated the interests of the utili- 
ties and the general public are not in 
serious conflict.” 


The incoming 
NARUC, elected at 


vention, will be 


the 


con- 


president of 
the 


Edward 


national 
R. Thornton 
of the New Hampshire commission. 
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Address given before school superintendents, principals and teachers 
taking course in Education for Economic Competence which is admin. 
istered by the Bureau of Business Education in cooperation with the 
Chicago Teachers College, a unit of the Chicago Board of Education. 


By EDGAR PESKE* 


OU PEOPLE in the Chicago 

school system under the leadership 

of Enos Perry, are doing a job 
in economic education through these 
courses which are becoming famous 
throughout the country. As a repre- 
sentative of Illinois Bell and a product 
of the Chicago public schools, I am 
doubly honored to be asked to appear 
as the first speaker in your current 
course. 


I would like to start out by con- 
gratulating all of you on the foresight 
and good judgment you have displayed 
by picking these United States as a 
place to live and to raise your families. 
I extend these congratulations, not in 
a spirit of chauvinistic, emotional na- 
tionalism but on the solid and reason- 
able grounds that our living standards 
are higher than those of any other 
country on the face of the globe. And 
under our economic system, these liv- 
ing standards are still rising rapidly; 
the gap between our economic perform- 
ance and that of other advanced nations 
is widening, not narrowing. 


In describing our economic pre-emi- 
nence, Adlai Stevenson has said that 
we are a nation of the most powerful 
consumers on earth. Theodore Houser 
of Sears, in like vein, says that under 
our economic system America has al- 
most eliminated poverty in the Biblical 
or historical sense of the term. The 
poor among us, he goes on, are so- 
ciological rather than economic casual- 
ties—the victims of broken homes, in- 
tolerance and intemperance. And the 
great contemporary historian Arnold 
Toynbee, adds: “The 20th Century will 
be remembered not for its wars nor 
its conquests of distance and disease, 


*Mr. Peske is assistant vice president, 
Bell Telephone Co. 
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not even for the splitting of the atom, 
but for ‘having been the first age since 
the dawn of civilization . . . in which 
people dared to think it practicable to 
make the benefits of civilization avail- 
able for the whole human race.’ ” 


How High a Living Standard? 

How good are our living standards? 
How much better off are we than people 
elsewhere? 

A year or two ago, the Swiss econ- 
omist, W. E. Rappard, became ab- 
sorbed in the question of whether Amer- 
ica is really better off than the rest of 
the world, and if so, why. He wrote 
an entire book on this subject. Among 
other things, he found that the average 
income per person in the United States 
is two, three or four times higher than 
that of the average Englishman, 
Frenchman or Swiss. 





EDGAR PESKE 


He learned that the United States 
excels in the production of a long list 
of economic goods, also that it leads all 
other nations in the consumption of 
electric power, in automobiles and tele- 
phones per 100 population and in gold 
holdings. America not only manufac- 
tures and sells its goods to other na- 
tions but, through loans and grants of 
one kind or another, pays for some 
portion of them too. 


For further proof, let me cite a few 
facts from the 20th Century Fund’s 
study of “America’s Needs and Re- 
sources.” In this country we have a 
little more than 6 per cent of the 
world’s population and 7 per cent of 
its land area. But we produce and 
consume well over one-third of the 
world’s goods and services, we turn out 
close to one-half of the total factory 
goods produced and we have 40 per 
cent of the world’s income. 


According to the Fund, the typical 
American enjoys a standard of living 
several times higher than the average 
for the 2% billion people in the world 
—many times that of the hundreds of 
millions of people who keep the average 
as low as it is. (Incidentally, you may 
be interested in a recent “pocket” re- 
print of the 20th Century Fund’s study, 
called “U.S.A. in New Dimensions.” ) 


There is hardly any need to belabor 
this point with further statistics. If 
you are still skeptical as to the superi- 
ority of American living standards, look 
around this very room for all the proofs 
you need. 

Look at the bright, attractive suits 
and count the wristwatches, 
notice the well-groomed hair, the well 
cared-for teeth. Tally up the number 
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of you who drove automobiles to this 
meeting. 

List the mechanical-electrical appli- 
ances in your home—for that matter 
the cigarette lighters, fountain pens, 
mechanical pencils and other gadgets 
in your pockets, to say nothing of the 
multitude of other items overflowing 
those valises women call pocketbooks. 


Look at all this, then answer for 
yourselves the question whether any 
similar assemblage of Britons, French, 
Russian or Chinese would appear as 
modish, have the same advantages and 
live as well as you do and I do. 


Why Such a High Standard? 


What accounts for our unparalleled 
living standards? Why are we so much 
better off than any other nation in the 
world? 

At first blush, we are apt to jump to 
the conclusion that we possess much 
more of the world’s resources, much 
more of its natural wealth. The fact 
of the matter is we are rapidly becom- 
ing a “have-not” nation. 

This was demonstrated most drama- 
tically during World War II when we 
suddenly found ourselves without na- 
tural rubber, short of oil, lacking cop- 
per, tin, lead, saw-mill products, news- 
print and wool as well as coffee, cane 
sugar, and other consumer goods. 

What is more, our shortages have 
grown rather than diminished since 
that time. Today we must import large 
quantities of many of the natural key 
resources we need for manufacturing 
and use in production. In 1954, for 
example, we imported 95 per cent of 
our nickel, 85 per cent of our tin, 37 
per cent of our lead, 32 per cent of 
our copper and—with the rapidly near- 
ing exhaustion of the Mesabi range 
—even 14 per cent of our iron ore. 


No, we can hardly ascribe our high 
and rising prosperity to America’s un- 
usual wealth in natural resources. We'll 
have to look elsewhere for the answer. 


One mighty important factor, cer- 
tainly, is the heritage of adventure, 
resourcefulness, creative work and the 
sense of equality which descends to us 
from the emigrants who left their old 
homes in Europe to take up new lives 
here—from the generations of pioneers 
who pushed further and further west- 
ward to the eventual settlement of our 
entire country. 

As history goes, these times are not 
far behind us. And though many of us 
are Johnny-Come-Latelies, the spirit of 
these days remains indelibly stamped on 
the entire country. 


Careers Are Unlimited 
Another major factor is that, because 
of our democratic traditions, most of 
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us entering on our life careers feel 
our possibilities are limitless. We be- 
lieve the world is our “oyster” and we 
are not far wrong. 

There is no question but that in- 
herited wealth, social position and fam- 
ily prestige make for inequality here 
as elsewhere. But in America anyone, 
regardless of background, can rise far 
if he possesses intelligence, skill, ambi- 
tion, drive and—as in all human affairs 
—the necessary bit of luck besides. 


As George Santayana, the philoso- 
pher, put it: “In America there is but 
one way of being saved . . . through 
the gospel of work and belief in 
progress.” 

Of course, our political system has 
also contributed substantially to our 
economic successes. Under the Consti- 
tution and the Bill of Rights, we as 
individuals are politically free to work 
and live where we please; politically 
free to determine the course of our 
own lives and to settle our own fates; 
free from the governmental interven- 
tion in our daily affairs which marks 
off the autocracies and the dictatorships 
from our own democratic system. 


We expect generally that in this 
country there will be no prescriptions 
by government or government agencies 
of the kinds and quantities of goods to 
be produced, who shall produce them, 
where and at what prices they shall 
be sold, who is to work in what jobs, 
and what wages they shall be paid. 

In short, our economic system is free 
and private. We allow, in fact we ex- 
pect, individuals to take their own 
heads in producing and marketing the 
whole galaxy of things we need just 
to live, to say nothing of all the addi- 
tional items we Americans want in 
order to live better. Broadly, we expect 
this to be done without governmental 
subsidy for interference. 


We expect, too, that the factories, the 
transport equipment, the retail stores 
and the utility services required to pro- 
duce most of the things we want will 
be financed from the private savings 
of individuals and institutions—in other 
words, that most of these facilities will 
be privately owned. 


Automatic Limits 


Now the fact that we do not control 
business or individuals by governmental 
action does not mean that every one 
of us is free to do as we please without 
limitations of any kind. Far from it. 


Instead of governmental controls, we 
look to the automatic controls of the 
free market place first visualized by 
Adam Smith. Under these, the prices 
of most goods are set competitively, one 
producer or distributor checks the other 
and the consumer decides by his pur- 


chases what shall be 


how much. 


produced and 


This system that we have developed 
and that has worked so well for us has 
a number of descriptive labels. The 
oldest, perhaps, is the name “Capi- 
talism’”—an economic system, according 
the dictionary, “in which the ownership 
of land and natural wealth, the pro- 
duction, distribution and exchange of 
goods, and the operation of the system 
itself, are effected by private enterprise 
and control under competitive 
tions.” 


condi- 


Widespread Ownership 


Some people have called our system 
“Peoples’ Capitalism” because under it 
the production and distribution of eco- 
nomic goods are carried on by corpora- 
tions owned directly or indirectly by 
millions of our people. 


For example, my own organization, 
the Bell System, has over 1.5 million 
share owners. These owners are largely 
individuals but they also include insur- 
ance companies and pension funds 
which have, in effect, invested your 
savings in corporate securities. 


Still other people have called our 
system the “Private” or “Free Enter- 
prise System.” By “enterprise,” they 
mean it depends on independent, coura- 
geous and resourceful risk-taking by 
individuals. “Private” refers to private 
ownership and operation of the facili- 
ties required for production and dis- 
tribution. “Free” describes our political 
philosophy of freedom from govern- 
mental control. 


So far, we have been describing our 
system and talking about how it op- 
erates. An even more important ques- 
tion is what makes it operate, espe- 
cially what makes it operate as well 
as it does? 


The answer is fairly obvious if we 
think about it. The worker puts in his 
days at the factory, office or on the 
construction job in order to earn wages, 
with which he can buy the things he 
and other people produce, and put 
them to use for the benefit of himself 
and his family. 


The business owner or manager risks 
his time and money producing and sell- 
ing things at prices which he hopes 
will yield a profit. 

money 


The investor puts his y 
those ventures which, consistent with 
the safety of his principal, promise to 
yield the highest return. 


into 


Fundamentally, then, we all try by 
the investment of our time, work and 
money to gain as much of the world’s 
goods for ourselves as possible. 
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Is the System Selfish? 

On the surface, this may sound like 
a completely selfish society—a law of 
the jungle situation in which every 
one of us is striving solely for his own 
particular advantage without regard 
for the next fellow. Perhaps they were 
unduly influenced by Darwin’s theory 
of the survival of the fittest, but that 
is exactly the way the classical econ- 
omists pictured the situation. 


But they excused it all on the basis 
that, while the individual acts selfishly, 
the system as a whole translates selfish 
motives into our common advantage. 
Through its internal, built-in controls, 
the competitive system in our free 
market uses selfish motives as the fuel 
to run the engine—and the engine, as 
it drives along, carries with it the entire 
American society. 

Any fuel-driven engine needs a spark 
to set it off and to keep it running. This 
spark is supplied by the profit motive: 
the hope of every producer and dis- 
tributor. that his business operations 
will achieve profits and his simultane- 
ous fear that they may instead incur 
losses. 


Why attribute the key function in 
our economy to the profit motive? Be- 
cause» business performs what econo- 
mists call the “entrepreneurial” job 
—that is the job of combining labor 
with land and capital to produce the 
goods and services our country needs 
and we want. 


Our high economic standards result 
from the cost reductions made possible 
by mass production and mass distribu- 
tion; mass production and distribution 
require large-scale business organiza- 
tion; large-scale and all other business 
organization is undertaken only with 
the profit possibilities in view. 

As Clarence Randall put it: There 
are two incentives to production under 
our system—the hope of gain and the 
fear of loss. Remove either, and our 
economy will go dead. 


Importance of Investor 

The hope of profit plays another and 
equally important role. It induces peo- 
ple who have saved their to 
invest it in business plant and equip- 
ment. Few of us realize the amount 
of equipment American business pro- 
vides to support the productive abilities 
of its workers. Few realize its impor- 
tance to us and the entire economy. 


money 


y 
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Accurate figures are difficult to ob- 
tain but it is probable that the plant 
and equipment investment per worker 
of all American non-financial companies 
averages over $7,000. My own industry 
is much higher—about $19,000 per 
worker. 


Business 
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capital expenditures for 


these purposes ran about 36% billion 
dollars in 1956 and are expected to go 
even higher this year. These expendi- 
tures are important because additions 
to the stock of business plant and equip- 
ment are the primary means of in- 
creasing our production of goods and 
services per day or per hour of human 
labor. And the more we produce, as a 
nation, the more we have to consume. 


Rising Productivity 

Over the years, in America, we have 
taken tremendous strides towards in- 
creasing human productivity. Just one 
illustration: According to the 20th Cen- 
tury Fund, the 1850 worker, putting 
in 70 hours weekly, turned out 34 cents 
worth of goods hourly in terms of 1950 
prices. By 1900, this was up to 75 cents 
worth of goods and services per hour 
and by 1950 it had risen to $1.94. And 
Gilbert Burck in a Fortune Magazine 
article has estimated that, over the 
years when living standards have risen 
so markedly, Americans have taken 
only about half of their potential in- 
come increases as leisure in the form of 
a shorter work day and a shorter work 
week. 

One characteristic almost unique to 
the U. S. should be stressed. Our great 
gains from increased productivity have 
been distributed throughout our society. 
Most everyone has gained, not just a 
favored few in the top income brackets. 


Fortune’s story on “The Changing 
American Market,” supplies supporting 
evidence, all based on income after per- 
sonal taxes adjusted to the value of 
the dollar in 1953. Here are some of 
the facts it develops: Between 1941- 
1953 the income of the bottom one-fifth 
of the population increased 38 per cent, 
that of the top one-fifth only 11 per 
cent. 


Between 1929-1953 the great middle 
income group of the country (defined 
as those with income ranging between 
$4,000-$7,500 annually) grew from 5% 
per cent to 18 per cent of all the fami- 
lies. And their share of the total con- 
sumers’ income increased from 25 per 
cent to 42 per cent. 


Benefits of Mass Production 

Five years ago Frederick Lewis Allen 
wrote an excellent historical account 
of our times, titled “The Big Change 
—America Transforms Itself—1900- 
1950.” In it he develops the interesting 
theory that this raising of mass income 
is due to what he terms the dynamic 
logic of mass production. 


This, he says, is the principle that 
the more goods you produce, the less 
it costs to produce them; that the more 
people who are well off, the more they 
can buy; and the more they can buy, 


the more they make this lavish and 
economical production of ours possible, 


A nation of men and women secure 
against exploitation and poverty, ac- 
cording to Allen, is a nation of de- 
lighted buyers of goods to everybody’s 
profit. We have found that it pays bet- 
ter to produce the same sort of food, 
clothing and equipment for all income 
levels than to produce luxury goods for 
the few. Therefore, it follows that one 
can make money by lowering class bar- 
riers. Thus, he says, is Marxism con- 
founded, not by dogma, but by capi- 
talism turned to democratic ends. 


Relation of Profits and Risk 

Note Allen’s emphasis on the key 
role of profits. He talks about “every- 
body’s profit,” things that “pay better,” 
and how “one can make money.” Note, 
too, that there is no such thing as 
unreasonably high profits as long as 
they are earned competitively in free 
markets. 

For on the one hand, high profits are 
self-corrective since they encourage new 
producers to enter the market. 

Equally important, the prospect of 
high profit rewards is necessary in our 
system to encourage people to take 
wild and speculative gambles in new 
enterprises, to risk their time and 
money in the innovations, new ideas 
and new ventures which are so essential 
if we are to keep our economy moving 
upward. I suppose that if Henry Ford 
had not gambled his time and his asso- 
ciates’ money in developing the motor 
car, we might all be walking or riding 
bicycles today. 

Recently Benson Ford told something 
about the risks involved. Speaking in 
Chicago this Spring, he said that there 
have been 2,726 makes of automobiles 
since the invention of the motor car. 
Of these, only 18 survive today. 

As another example, DuPont is said 
to have invested 27 million dollars in 
the development of nylon before it knew 
whether it had a saleable product. 

Now you cannot buy risk-taking of 
this magnitude, of the magnitude so 
frequently required in business, with a 
low or a fixed return. True, some in- 
vestors are willing to loan money at 
fixed interest rates in return for some 
limitation of their risk. But every 
business needs the support of people 
who are willing to gamble their savings 
in the form of ownership capital, who 
are willing to stake all on the success 
or failure of an individual enterprise. 


Telephone Industry’s Part 


I would be remiss in my obligation 
to you and my business organization if 
I failed to discuss the special place of 


(Please turn to page 63) 
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ELECTRONICS AT 

USITA CONVENTION 

THE FACT that the electronics age 
has reached the telephone business 
was much in evidence at the USITA 
convention in October. Strangely 
enough, this evidence was not be- 
cause of a lot of hoopla about the 
subject, but rather because of a 
lack of it. 

This was in contrast to the 
USITA show of a year ago, where 
some of the manufacturers displayed 
elaborate electronic switching sys- 
tems. These exhibits were laboratory 
models, made for show purposes. 
Two companies had working ex- 
changes over which visitors could 
dial any one of a half dozen tele- 
phones, all without benefit of 
switches, relays or other moving 
parts. 

The 1957 convention had none of 
this. Electronic equipment is now 
standard and is no longer a mere 
novelty. One _ exhibitor, for ex- 
ample, displayed a magnetic tape 
toll ticketing device. No one made 
any particular effort to stress the 
fact that it was an electronic beauty. 
Rather, everyone seemed to take it 
as a matter of course. 

Nevertheless, those who were bold 
enough to open the cabinet found 
that the latest techniques of elec- 
tronic circuitry, including switching 
and gating circuits, were used in the 
device. 

At another display an automatic 
intercept machine was being shown. 
This was a device—an _ electronic 
memory—which could keep track of 
all the working and all the vacant 
numbers in an office. When a call is 
placed, this gadget checks the dial 
pulses, finds out if it’s a good num- 
ber, and either completes the call or 
routes it to an intercepting operator. 
The beauty of the thing was the fact 
that it did not even havé to be placed 
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in the office involved. It could be 
placed at a main office or toll center 
or wherever the operators were lo- 
cated. 


It would still check the calls to a 
distant, unattended office and route 
them as required. Thus it does not 
require a visit to the office to change 
a number on or off intercept. 

These were all good selling points, 
bul taken for granted was the meth- 
od by which it worked. A matrix of 
tiny holes on a board provided jacks 
into which crystal diode rectifiers 
could be inserted. A small gadget, 
no larger than a paper clip, when 
bridged across two of the holes or 
removed, made the difference be- 
tween the working and the inter- 
cepting lines. 

Actually, the tiny crystals were 
being used as electronic “gates,” 
that is, jumper connections which 
passed current and energized cir- 
cuits when required and _ rejected 
current under other conditions. 


This method not only makes for 
simple and more reliable circuitry, 
it also greatly simplifies the work 
operations attendant to changing 
lines from working to intercept 
status or vice versa. 

Instead of re-arranging jumpers, 
using a soldering copper and run- 
ning the danger of causing trouble, 
a crystal diode can be placed or re- 
moved as simply as sticking a pin in 
a map, and this is done, not on the 
subscriber’s line, but in an electronic 
memory which might not even be in 
the same town. 


CROSSBAR 


Another development in the elec- 
tronics field is in the line of crossbar 
equipment. Crossbar, of course, re- 
fers to a switch, and any kind of 
system which uses this switch type 
can be called crossbar. A wide dif- 
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ference in types of crossbar offices 
exist in the industry, however. 

Some of the earlier equipment 
which was made available to the In- 
dependent industry was actually of 
a step-by-step nature. That is, the 
call progressed with the pulls of the 
dial, but used crossbar rather than 
rotary type switches. The Bell Sys- 
tem used “common control” in their 
crossbar offices, much like that used 
in the panel system. This method 
permitted the control equipment, 
which interpreted the dialing and 
completed the call, to drop off the 
circuit once the connection was es- 
tablished, thus tying up less equip- 
ment. 

A feature of crossbar has been 
that the subscriber lines did not 
have to be in numerical sequence. 
That is, the incoming common con- 
trol equipment could locate the line 
by switch and vertical rather than 
by directory number. This feature 
necessitated a large memory net- 
work of jumpers which would di- 
rect the incoming call to the part of 
the building where the number was 
terminated. 

At the convention, a new type of 
crossbar was shown, which uses a 
memory matrix similar in notion to 
the intercept system described above. 
A flat panel contained a multitude of 
two-springed contacts which peered 
from tiny jacks, like the open ends 
of bobby pins. Into these a small 
wafer, smaller than an aspirin tab- 
let, could be plugged. 

The wafer was a specially devel- 
oped diode, which would pass current 
in one direction only, and was a com- 
plete little unit in itself, with no 
connecting leads. In use, one of 
these wafer rectifiers is clipped into 
place and this serves to direct the 
crossbar switching equipment into 
the right channels to complete the 
call. The information can be changed 
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at a moment’s notice by merely 
changing the wafer from one jack to 
another. 


Yet, all of this seemed matter-of- 
course at the convention. The men 
at the displays were proud of their 
equipment of course, but electronic 
switching was merely another fea- 
ture. 


CARRIER 


THe transistorized carrier is no 
longer a novelty and conversation 
piece. It is a standard item of mer- 
chandise, tried and proven, and sev- 
eral manufacturers are in this field. 


The printed or etched circuit is a 
widely used item and is so common 
now that salesmen often do not even 
mention it. These circuits consist of 
thin plastic sheets with tiny resis- 
tors, condensers, diodes, even small 
vacuum tubes soldered in place. The 
plastic sheet fits into the equipment 
boxes like shelves in a pantry. When 
one wishes to add a line, a channel, 
a circuit of any kind, he merely 
slides a new shelf into place. 


The circuitry lends itself to some 
repair operations, but a big advan- 
tage is that trouble can be quickly 
located by merely pulling out one 
complete circuit and sliding a 
known-to-be-good unit into place. 


The electronic age will mean easier 
and simpler maintenance, not only 
because the absence of moving parts 
will avoid trouble, but because the 
sectionalized nature of the compo- 
nents will permit easy exchange of 
parts. Also, as new devices are de- 
veloped, the electronic design will 
permit construction in automated 
factories. This will reduce much of 
the painstaking hand work that now 
goes into telephone apparatus and 
will go a long way towards keeping 
costs down. 


DATA 
CIRCUITS 


More data transmission circuits 
could result from schemes like the 
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one worked out by several fire in- 
surance companies. These companies 
needed the use of an IBM com- 
puter which costs over 1 million dol- 
lars. They formed a separate com- 
pany to handle data processing. This 
will enable the several companies to 
share the use of the IBM machine. 


This idea will probably spread and 
result in more companies whose 
business will be to rent the tempo- 
rary use of electronic data machines 
to small business men by means of 
telephone data transmission circuits. 


ANTENNA 
SYSTEMS 


A RUGGEDLY constructed antenna 
for a telephone company radio sys- 
tem is a must. This is true because 
the antenna is not a unit that can be 
readily replaced like a tube, nor is 
it a device which can be easily re- 
paired on the job if it corrodes or 
breaks. In addition, telephone com- 
panies usually use radio in locations 
where wire lines are not practical, 
which usually means the antenna is 
subjected to the most severe weather 
conditions. 


To answer this problem a line of 
antennas has been designed by the 
Scala Radio Co. which has a partic- 
ular appeal in the telephone field. 
The antennas include ground plane, 
yagis and corner reflectors and are 
made to standard frequencies or to 
special frequencies on order. Some 
are adjustable on the job for final 
trimming to frequency; all are con- 
structed so that they may be assem- 
bled in little time and without spe- 
cial tools. 


For heavy icing areas a unique 
design is offered which features elec- 
trical heating units inside of the an- 
tenna elements. The installation in- 
cludes a thermostat which monitors 
the outside temperature and turns 
on the heaters as required. 


Balanced antennas, such as yagis, 
may sometimes be fed with coaxial 


transmission line. The coaxial line 
is unbalanced, hence a matching de- 
vice must be used to couple it to 
the antenna. Such a device is called 
a “balun” (from balance-to-unbal- 
ance). It may be constructed from 
a length of tubing or transmission 
line cut to a critical length which 
serves as a transformer. 


A balun must be installed right at 
the antenna, so it involves electrical 
connections to both the coax cable 
and the antenna. It can easily be a 
source of trouble because of weather 
conditions. Scala solves this problem 
with a specially constructed balun 
which is potted in plastic to resist 
damage from the elements. 


These antennas also feature the 
use of castings and inserts which 
minimize vibration of the tubular 
elements in the wind. Each antenna 
is tested at the factory and has a 
voltage standing wave ratio of less 
than 1.3 to 1. 


A brochure describing these an- 
tennas can be obtained from Scala 
Radio Co., 2814 19th St., San Fran- 
cisco 10, Cal. 


PARTS 
CATALOG 


THERE was a time when telephone 
equipment was in a class by itself 
—it didn’t even look like anything 
else, and nobody but a _ telephone 
man could tell one part from an- 
other. The latest trend in manufac- 
ture is the use of radio-type com- 
ponents where these will do the job. 


Most noticeable in new equipment 
is the use of radio carbon resistors 
in place of the older card type wire- 
wound devices. 


In addition, selenium rectifiers, 
crystal diodes, transistors, trans- 
formers and tubes are finding in- 
creasing application in the new 
equipment. All of these things are 
radio as well as telephone in nature, 
and many telephone companies are 
obtaining their repair parts from 
radio stores. 
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It would, therefore, seem that the 
well-equipped telephone office of to- 
day needs a radio catalog on their 
bookshelf of literature. One of the 
most complete catalogs of this sort 
which is available today may be ob- 
tained free of charge from Allied 
Radio, 100 N. Western Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. The catalog includes test 
equipment and do-it-yourself kits as 
well as radio parts listings. 


DIAL MOBILE 
SERVICE 


ANoTHER new development in 
dial service for mobile radio-tele- 
phone service was described in a 
paper presented before the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers 
in Chicago. The new dial equipment 
is to be installed in a pilot system 
for the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration on the Florida Tele- 
Phone Co.’s property at Branford, 
Fla. Later it will be transferred to 
another exchange. 


The paper was presented by R. P. 
Dimmer of the Automatic Electric 
Co., who declared that the new sys- 
tem would serve rural areas by pro- 
viding service to isolated ranches or 
islands that cannot be reached by 
wire lines, and for farm vehicles 
as well as boats, autos and planes. 
The equipment would also be of use 
in providing quick temporary tele- 
phone service in places where the 
expense of wires and poles would 
not be warranted. 


RADIATION 
DETECTOR 


Ir YOU are concerned about your 
safety from atomic radiation, you 
will be interested in a little gadget 
called the GARD. The device is a 
small viewer which is held to the 
eye, and which contains a material 
which is sensitive to radioactivity. 
If you think you are in a radioactive 
region, you just take the GARD out 
of your pocket and peek. If you see 
one rectangle you are safe; if you 
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see two, don’t linger; if you see 
three, scram. Sometimes in a radio- 
active region, merely moving a few 
feet is enough to put you in a safe 
place. 


You can get a brochure describ- 
ing the GARD, or buy one for $7.50 
from the Sargent-Rayment Co., 4926 
East 12th St., Oakland 1, Cal. 


TRANSISTOR 
CONNECTIONS 


ONE of the problems which has 
been encountered in the development 
of transistors and other semi-con- 
ductor devices has been the matter 
of fastening leads to them. While 
wire leads can be soldered to some 
kinds of components, soldering to a 
tiny piece of germanium can be a 
different matter. Actually the weak- 
est part of some of these devices 
could be the connecting leads. 


Research at Bell Laboratories has 
shown that a combination of heat 
and pressure can result in a firm 
bond between various soft metals 
and single crystal semi-conductor 
surfaces. 


In one method used, a wedge- 
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shaped tool is used to pinch the 
wire against the crystal. Pressures 
of 5,000 pounds per square inch and 
temperatures of 200° C. result in a 
solid joint in a few seconds. 


Another technique calls for the 
use of a wire which has a ball 
formed at the end. This ball is 
pressed and flattened against the 
crystal and adhesion results. A gold- 
germanium bond so far appears to 
be the easiest to make. 


PULSE ECHO 
TESTING ’ 


THE PULSE echo means of locat- 
ing trouble on wire lines has been 
used for some time by power com- 
panies, and more recently by tele- 
phone companies. It works by send- 
ing a pulse along a line which re- 
flects from faults or discontinuities. 
The return time of the pulse is 
measured on an oscilloscope and the 
distance to the fault made known. 


A limiting factor in this method 
has been the attenuation of very 
long lines which weakens the pulse, 
and causes the returning echo to 
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Pictorial representation of the thermo-compression bonding technique 
in which balled wire is attached to a semi-conductor material. 
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merge with the background noise. 
This has restricted the use of this 
method in cable circuits in particu- 
lar. 

Now a patent, No. 2,800,627, has 
been issued which covers a means 
of accumulating or storing the re- 
turned echoes over a period of time, 
without having the noise accumulate 
at the same rate. This makes it 
possible to use the device on cables 
which are beyond the length where 
echoes are no longer perceptible. 
The device is matched to the cable 
by a balancing network, similar to 
that used in telephone repeaters. 


The invention, by Jean Oudin and 
Georges Comte of Lyons, France, is 
assigned to Compagnie Generale 
d’Electricite. 


ELECTRONIC 
TRAINING 


JHE RAPID march of electronic 
techniques is being matched by new 
teaching techniques. Schools and 
teachers are developing new meth- 
ods of training men in the new sci- 
ences. The manufacturers are also 
in the act, and are turning up new 
devices which will aid in this train- 
ing. 

One such system consists of a 
board about 10 by 12 inches in size. 
It has three tube sockets mounted 
permanently on it. These are wired 
beneath the panel to a set of bind- 
ing posts. Thirty-eight charts are 
available for use with the panel. 
These charts include circuits for 
basic diode, triode and similar tube 
circuits, and functioning designs of 
various types of oscillators and 
counting circuits. 

In use, the desired circuit chart is 
placed over the board, and the com- 
ponent parts wired in, Thus, the pat- 


tern formed by the parts become a 
working “live” circuit diagram. 
Blank charts are also available for 
use with the unit so that instructors 


can make up their own circuits. 
A circular describing this system 
can be obtained from Kepco Labora- 
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This is the Kepco training panel. 
Different circuit cards can be 
placed over the binding posts. 


tories Ine., 131-38 Sanford Ave., 
Flushing 55, N.Y. The device is 
called the Model 104 Electronics Cir- 
cuit Panel. 

Another appreach along these 
lines is a more elaborate arrange- 
ment made by RCA for military 
training. An old hand at “bread- 
board” training circuits, RCA has 
developed a system of cabinets, racks 
and panels which demonstrate not 
only basic circuits, but complete op- 
erating units like radio receivers 
and transmitters. 

The appropriate panel can be put 
in place on a cabinet, and the vari- 
ous circuit components hooked into 
place. Different units may be sub- 
stituted in order to observe the ef- 
fect of changing values. The RCA 
training unit is in use in several 
telephone company plant schools. 
Information describing this system 





One of the panels used in the 
RCA training equipment. This 
panel shows the circuit diagram 
with parts mounted in place. 
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more completely may be obtained 
from J. Kingan, manager training 
devices, RCA Service Co., Camden 
Ss, N. J. 

On another front, Lenkurt Electric 
Co. has prepared a kit for telephone 
companies who want to conduct car- 
rier schools. The package is pat- 
terned after the system used in 
Lenkurt’s own school in San Carlos, 
Cal. A general course on all 45- 
class equipment is available, and 
separate training material is avail- 
able for each equipment type. 

The training material consists of 
an instructor’s manual with a master 
outline, reference publications, stu- 
dent reference manuals, visual train- 
ing aids, quizzes and final examina- 
tions. The training plan is keyed to 
the use of standard instruction man- 
uals, so that the student will work 
with the same material he will later 
use on the live equipment. 

Information on this training ma- 
terial can be obtained from _ the 
Lenkurt company or Automatic Elec- 
tric Co., Northlake, IIl. 


SILVER MIGRATION 


THe problem of silver migration 
in electrical apparatus is discussed 
in the second quarter (1957) issue 
of the Stanford Research Institute 
Journal. This condition is well 
known to telephone men who have 
experienced trouble when the silver 
on terminals in multiple banks 
crawls over from one terminal to 
another causing crosses and shorts. 

Both Bell Laboratories and the 
Signal Corps Engineering Labora- 
tories have been concerned with the 
problem, and it is for the latter or- 
ganization that the Stanford insti- 
tute has been making a study. 

The reason silver migrates is that 
the metal ionizes in an electrical 
field by losing an electron. It can 
then go into solution in the tiny, 
undetectable amounts of moisture 
which are on or in the plastic in- 
sulators. 

Normally, metals like copper do 
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not migrate, because an oxide forms 
which may be a poor conductor and 
] which is insoluble, thus preventing, 
both electrically and physically, any | 
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more of the metal from dissolving. Licensed 
With silver, however, the oxide 
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Part 2 


OW DOES the increased use of 
H computers affect telephone com- 

panies? It so happens that much 
of the information used by these ma- 
chines is sent in from a remote point. 
At the beginning of 1957, there were 
about 600 IBM data transceivers in- 
stalled, and 500 of these were operat- 
ing over telephone circuits. The other 
100 were on telegraph circuits and 
overseas radio circuits. Data is being 
transmitted daily from machines _lo- 
cated in Europe, Alaska and Japan. 
IBM now has orders for over 1,500 
more of these machines. 


Some of the systems using wire lines 
have been well publicized. Sylvania 
Electric’s Univae computer in Camillus, 
N. Y., links together 85 branches, sales 
office, warehouses and laboratories in 
61 cities. Over 20,000 miles of leased 
telegraph circuits are used for this. 
The machine handles customer’s orders, 
stock inventory and payroll. In the 
latter function, it can process 20,000 
checks in three hours. 

Another large machine is being set 
up for the U. S. Army Signal Corps. 
It will be used for logistics and it can 
make 30,000 logistic decisions, 8,400 
additions or 1,200 multiplications in a 
second. It can handle 8,000 cards a 
minute and will keep track of 150,000 
items of equipment that are stored 
around the world. 

Computers will not be the only de- 
vices demanding telephone lines in the 
future. The art of telemetering which 
was used by telephone companies, them- 
selves, before computers were invented, 
is seeing more use. 

Pipeline companies, railroads, water 
companies, power companies now use 
these kinds of circuits to transmit re- 
ports of load conditions, liquid levels, 
pressures, temperatures and such from 
unattended points to headquarters. 

New techniques in this field, such as 
digital telemetering, may extend the 
use of this idea, and more use of tele- 
phone lines for data transmission will 
result. 
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Data ‘Transmission 


By HAROLD B. McKAY, Electronics Editor 


The jet age in the air also poses a 
problem in data transmission. Even dis- 
regarding the military aspects for the 
moment, civilian aircraft are increas- 
ing in speed and numbers to a point 
where the traffic handling problem is 
enormous. 


The thing that makes it complicated 
is the speed with which the answers 
must be developed. At 600 miles per 
hour a decision made a few seconds too 
late may mean a collision. Obviously, 
computers will be used to handle the 
air traffic problems, and to compute 
safe routes and landing patterns. 


However, such machines will neces- 
sarily govern the flight of many air- 
craft over an area of thousands of 
square miles. This means that much 
of the data will have to travel from 
one point to another over telephone 
lines. 


Errors 


Every system developed by man is 
subject to errors, because man himself 
makes lots of mistakes. Errors in vari- 
ous systems can be detected by various 
means, some of which are called feed- 
back systems. The furnace thermostat 
in a home is an example of this. You 
may set the thing for the temperature 
you would like to have. The furnace 
tries to make this objective. If it scores 
a near miss, the thermostat reports the 
result back to the furnace and turns 
it up or down to make the correction. 

Man’s body has many reflexes and 
senses built into it which do the same 
thing, like the pain in your thumb tells 
you that you missed the nail with the 
hammer. 

Data transmission systems may also 
have error detecting systems built into 
them. Some, like the IBM transceiver, 
will merely stop and sound an alarm 
if defective information is 
The person operating the machine 
merely has to reinsert the punched 
card being transmitted and start it off 
again. 


received. 


However, in systems involving air- 
craft, or more particularly with the 


SAGE data transmission system, knowl- 
edge of an error may come too late to 
save a life—or a country. 


It is, therefore, important, very im- 
portant, that good facilities be provided 
for this type of transmission. 


The amount of data which may be 
transmitted over any medium depends 
upon the quality of the medium. In 
the case of a wire line, the bandwidth 
and the signal to noise ratios will be 
very important. Of great significance, 
also, will be any distortion, either 
phase or amplitude, which may be pres- 
ent in the system. 


Theoretically, an ideal circuit with a 
bandwidth of 3,000 cycles and a power- 
to-noise ratio of 20 db should have a 
data handling capacity of 20,000 bits of 
information per second. Actually, noth- 
ing like this rate has been obtained in 
working systems, because of the limi- 
tations of the telephone line. 


The transmission of voice over a tele- 
phone line is possible under a wide 
variety of conditions. Very narrow 
bandwidths can be used; the voice may 
sound funny, but it can be understood. 
We can shout down noise on a circuit 
and get the message through. Impulse 
(pops and crackles) bother some peo- 
ple not at all, and phase distortion on 
a circuit is not ordinarily detected by 
the ear. 

Among the reasons for this is that 
speech has a great deal of redundancy 
in it. That is, we transmit with our 
voice, much more data than is actually 
necessary to carry the information. 
Speech is actually a wasteful use of a 
circuit. (And sometimes a 
time.) 


waste of 


However, because of this, it is possi- 
ble to have an automatic telephone sys- 
tem that will assemble a random col- 
lection of facilities at the turn of the 
dial, which will be usable for speech 
purposes. This simplifies the plant 
considerably because of the many dif- 
ferent kinds of equipment and facili- 
ties that can be patched together for 
a voice circuit. 
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Total 
No. of Type of Bandwidth Bits per Notes 
Manufacturer Channels Spacing Keying Required Second 
le we ae 16 170 cps F-M & 340-3060 1187 100 wpm/channel 
Lenkurt A-M 
Signal Corps. 
Western Union 20 150 eps F-M 300-3300 1136 75 wpm/channel 
1484 100 wpm/channel 
Collins 40 110 eps Phase- 550-2750 2968 All 40 channels must be synchronized. 
Kineplex for 2 ch. shift delay Makes use of special synchronizing 
equalized signal to effectively regenerate all 
channels. All channels must or:ginate 
and terminate together. 
VOICE CHANNEL DATA SYSTEMS 
IBM Card-to-Card 4 ch 450 eps A-M 650-2450 720 bits/ Works on leased toll circuits with echo 
Transceiver second suppressors removed. Uses 4 out of 8 
(180 bits/ code which includes two error check- 
channel) ing bits for each 6 information bits. 
Transmits 
11 cards 
per min. 
A.T. & T. 1 ch -— F-M 700-1600 750 Designed to work over any telephone 
(experimental) circuit which may be dialled-up with 
error rate of between 1 in 10‘ and | 
in 105, 
A. 2. & FT. Ich — A-M 1000-2800 510 Phase delay equalization required. 
Teletypesetter 
SAGE I ch — A-M 500-3000 1600 Phase delay equalization required 
(Vestigial from 1000-2500 cps. Sensitive to im- 
Sideband) pulse noise. Error rate of less than 1 
in 100,000. 
W. U. 2 ch 1500 F-M 300-3300 1800 bits Under development. For operation on 
Sub-band delay same voice channels as Western Union 
equalized Telegraph Systems. These voice chan- 
1500 bits nels are not the ordinary “dialled-up” 
un-equal- channels but are special for W. U. 
ized Telegraph. 
Signal Corps 1 A-M 975-2500 750 Delay equalization required. 
AN/TSQ-7 Double 
AN/TSQ-8 Sideband 
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When the day comes that a business 
man will want to dial up a number and 
then connect his computer to one in a 
distant city, the story will be different. 
F. R. Kappel, president of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., has 
declared that as time on, the 
amount of communications between ma- 
chines may become as great as the 
amount of communication between peo- 


goes 


ple. 


Poor Circuits 
Many present-day telephone circuits, 
although satisfactory for speech, sim- 
ply will not handle data circuits. One 
user of leased telephone facilities has 
declared that, while many telephone 
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(Table prepared by M. E. Ferguson, Lenkurt Electric Co.) 


companies like to think they are offer- 
ing 3,000-cycle channels for such use, 
this quality of a circuit is an exception 
rather than rule. 

Even large telephone companies have 
been surprised to find out that they 
have been unable to furnish a circuit 
good enough for SAGE. 

In addition to bandwidths that are 
too narrow, impulse noise has proved 
to be intolerable in some 
where transmission had been thought 


locations 


This noise may originate 
from lightning bursts, dial switching 


to be good. 


equipment, intermodulation on carrier 
or accidental conductor contacts, among 
other things. 

Voice channels have equipment which 


is designed to minimize the effect of the 
physical line limitations. Some of these 
things will not work on data circuits, 
because their basic principle of opera- 
tion is that of fooling the ear. It is 
harder to fool an IBM machine. 

The compandor arrangement used on 
carrier circuits is an example of this. 
This device compresses the amplitude 
range of the speech before it is sent on 


the line. It does this by making the 
loud sounds weaker and the weak 
sounds stronger. 

At the receiving end, the reverse 


takes place, putting the voice back to 

its original range. The compandor does 

this at a syllabic rate; that is, it is 
(Please turn to page 65) 
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MODERN SERVICE DEMANDS SELECTIVE RINGING 





Selective ringing has become a “must” to maintain customer relations, but the cost of modifi- 
cation of earlier dial units to full selective ringing is often excessive . .. in material, engineering 
and especially for the installation. The UNIVERSAL Code-to-Selective Ringing Converter unit is 
a simple applique circuit which places the majority of the wiring modification on a factory basis, 
thus reducing the installation time to a minimum. Most installations can be performed by main- 
tenance personnel. Your company will benefit from increased revenue that can be expected 


with selective ringing because of increased station rates and increased party line fill. 


*Pat. Pend. 


TELEPHONE 


UNIVERSAL)... #2 


CONTROLS CORPORATION 
OFFICE AND PLANT-CARROLLTON, TEXAS 
MAIL ADDRESS -P. O. BOX 13122, DALLAS 20, TEXAS 


Mail this coupon to the nearest address. 





Gentlemen: | am interested in your Universal! 
RINGING CONVERTER 


SALES OFFICES 


DRRARTMENT OF TECHNOLOGY 
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UT IN FRESNO, CAL., the Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has announced that it is planning 
to step up its battle against one of the 
oldest and most persistent telephone 
problems—the wrong number. It is re- 
ported that since new prefixes and di- 
rect distance dialing have come into 
use, wrong numbers have been on the 
increase. At the present time, the 
chances are about one in 20 that the 
next time a Fresno subscriber answers 
the telephone it will be a wrong num- 
ber. 

For Fresno that means that there 
are almost 40,000 wrong numbers in 
the 800,000 local calls placed daily. To 
help solve the problem, three operators 
are working full time calling and in- 
structing customers, and a wide-spread 
advertising campaign is being launched. 

It is very gratifying to note that at 
least one large operating company has 
finally recognized the wrong number 
evil and is attempting to correct it. 


We have a very nice letter from Mrs. 
R. Fred Fairly, of Kansas City, in 
which she states: “Just a thank you 
note for all the wonderful pictures and 
reports contained in the Oct. 26 issue 
of TELEPHONY. Since I did not attend 
the USITA convention this year it was 
a great pleasure to see so many friends 
caught by your camera and to scan 
the reports. I think you did a mar- 
velous job.” It was signed: “A Strom- 
berg-Carlson Wife.” 


We also have a letter from John 
Blain, of Vancouver, B. C., in which he 
mentions our vacation trip to Canada 
last summer and states that we missed 
the best parts of Canada when we did 
not visit British Canada. We hope to 
do that some other time. 

Mr. Blain inquires as to where our 
branch of the Blain family came from 
and states that he migrated from the 
North of England some 40 years ago. It 
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is possible that we are distant relatives 
as our branch of the Blain family was 
supposed to have originated in Wales. 
The records indicate that the first of 
the family to come to America is be- 
lieved to have been James Blain, who 
migrated from Londonderry, Ireland, 
before 1745 and settled in Cumberland 
County, Pa. 
* 


The lady of the houshold is no longer 
referred to as a housewife or home- 
maker. The present-day preferred term 
is “domestic administrator.” 


A showcase on wheels is a new tele- 
phone merchandising display vehicle 
now being tested for the first time by 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
This specially designed truck carries a 
large stock of supplies and instruments 
and is used for promoting sales during 
changeover of instruments in towns 
being converted to dial. 

A crew with a foreman and installer 
drive the display vehicle into a neigh- 
borhood. While they install dial sets, 
customers are invited to look over the 
color telephones and other convenience 
items in the showcase windows. If they 
decide on a bright set, it can be in- 
stalled in the residence immediately 
from the truck’s supply. 

In many small towns, the event of 
the day is going down to the station 
and watching the train come in. 

People in The Pentagon in Washing- 
ton, D. C., are not much different since 
they go down to the Heliport and watch 
the helicopters come in. 


We were pleased to receive a letter 
from H. H. Snelling, PBX repairman 
for the Bell Telephone Co. of Nevada 
in Carson City, who gives us his ideas 
on how a two-pair drop wire should 
be designed. 

He would like to see it with two 
regular conductors and two of No. 14 
copper of Copperweld—actually, a com- 


bination service drop and C-Rural wire. 
The two-pair could then be used on 
those long pole-to-building spans, occa- 
sionally necessary. 

In addition, there are many applica- 
tions where it could be used with key 
systems. One is an off-premise intercom 
station where a third wire is necessary 
as a ringer lead. 

Another use he cites is on buildings 
where a good protector or signaling 
ground is difficult to obtain. Here, the 


No. 14 conductors could be used as 
ground connections to the messenger 
strand. 

Mr. Snelling also reports that he 


comes from an old telephone family. 
His grandfather built the first exchange 
in Olathe, Kan. On this job he employed 
his four sons and two daughters. The 
sons migrated west and worked on 
various telephone jobs in Arizona and 
Southern California. They also built 
the exchange in Hermosillo, Mexico. 
His father worked 40 years for the 
Sunset Home and Southern California 
Telephone Co. His mother did a stint 
as plant clerk with this company. 

Mr. Snelling has 10 years’ service 
and his young son is looking forward 
to the time when he can help his daddy 
dig holes and set poles. 


The Sixth Annual Symposium on 
“Technical Progress in Communication 
Wires and Cables” jointly sponsored by 
the industry and the U. S. Army Sig- 
nal Engineering Laboratories, will be 
held Dec. 3, 4 and 5 at the Berkeley- 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, N. J. Of 
interest to operating companies will be 
papers on wire and cable for direct 
burial, underground distribution plant 
in urban areas, experiences with self- 
supporting plastic cable, cable splicing 
and several other similar subjects. Any- 
one desiring further information should 
contact Howard L. Kitts, Chairman 
Symposium Committee, Communica- 
tions Dept., USASEL, Ft. Monmouth, 
N. J. 
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Design and Operation of 


Small Companies 


By R. J. POLLOCK 


Part 7 
Central Office Equipment 


N THE previous article, covering 

buildings (TELEPHONY, Nov. 23), it 

was implied that the construction 
should be such that it would meet the 
demands for present and future service 
without costly changes in or additions 
to the buildings at a later date. This 
is also a requirement as far as central 
office equipment is concerned, for many 
reasons. 

Many telephone engineers design 
plants which incorporate the complete 
replacement of ali property at the time 
of a conversion so that after the cut- 
over no further work will be necessary 
for some time to come. Such a plan 
might be advisable if the necessary 
financing is available, and if conditions 
require concentration on a particular 
job so that the installation and con- 
struction forces will be available for 
other job commitments. 

Normally, a small telephone company 
would not be confronted with problems 
of that kind and, therefore, it would 
be able to spread the expenditures for 
plant facilities over a longer period of 
time. However, the duration of this 
spread will have a direct effect on com- 
pany earnings, if the plant investment 
is increased in an appreciable amount 
far in advance of the rate increase 
necessary because of the complete re- 
building program. _ 

Customer demands may affect the 
planning as far as the type and size 
of central office equipment is concerned 
in the smaller exchanges and could be 
the determining factor in a decision to 
continue on a magneto or common bat- 
tery basis for some time after the 
outside plant has been rebuilt, provid- 
ing, of course, that traffic operating 
costs on a 24-hour basis, are within 
normal limits. 

The financing program can be spread 
out if, in the rehabilitation program, a 
building is constructed to house auto- 
matic equipment, although it is not pur- 
chased at that time. In its place a re- 
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conditioned common battery board could 
be secured at a considerable reduction 
in cost when compared with new equip- 
ment. This course could require the 
purchase of the associated main frame 
and power equipment which would be 
used in the ultimate conversion to auto- 
matic operation. The difference which 
would result in the annual carrying 
charges would go a long way in off- 
setting the cost of the common battery 
board, and the necessary telephone in- 
struments could be purchased without 
dials which could be added if and 
when the automatic equipment is in- 
stalled. 

This procedure at first glance may 
appear cumbersome; it is not followed 
by larger companies because time 
usually is of vital importance, and be- 
cause an instantaneous cut-over is 
necessary in view of the number of sta- 
tions involved. In the smaller localities 
and, for that matter, in many of the 
larger ones, the customer will not ex- 
pect a conversion which does not in- 
clude some service outage, and by plac- 
ing a temporary trunk cable between 
the old magneto board and the common 
battery unit in the new building, the 
conversion can be carried out on a 
line-by-line basis. This, of course, will 
necessitate double operator costs which 
will be insignificant when compared 
with the savings derived from eliminat- 
ing many duplicating station installer 
functions, which are involved in a 
straight magneto-to-automatiec conver- 
sion. 

In an instantaneous cut-over with 
harmonic ringing equipment, the fol- 
lowing steps must be followed to ac- 
complish, as far as possible, a conver- 
sion in which the troubles encountered 
are reduced to a minimum: 


(1) Make up station cut sheets. 

(2) Inspect each existing station and 
rewire where necessary. 

(3) Install new instruments. 


(4) Leave old instruments in place 
until after the cut-over. 


(5) Place a jumper wire between the 


old and the new instrument (to be cut 
at conversion time by the customer). 

(6) After the cut-over, remove all 
old-type telephones. 


Under steps (2) and (3), it will be 
necessary to have the outside plant 
force expend labor and truck mileage 
to accomplish the work, which will con- 
sist of visiting each customer’s premise 
for the actual installation work and, 
in the case of party lines, they will 
have to return to each location to re- 
move the magneto stations from the 
complete line in order to facilitate dial 
testing, after which they must again 
be reconnected to the old board until 
the cut-over date. 

If during the cut-over one customer 
on any party line does not cut the 
jumper wire in step (5) (and that will 
happen), it will require an extra trip 
by a plant man to place the line in 
operating condition. 

A final trip will be necessary to 
remove the magneto instrument after 
the conversion. 

The additional labor, truck mileage 
and supervision necessary to correlate 
the complete operation are expenditures 
which cannot be avoided, but which will 
be added to the cost of the job, and 
ultimately will appear in the rate base 
structure. Those extra costs will be 
greatly reduced in any conversion 
which is done on a line-by-line basis, 
since many of the above plant functions 
will be handled on the same trip at a 
considerable reduction in labor hours. 


There are many objections to fol- 
lowing a plan of this kind, but, in the 
case of the smaller company, the logic 
is very evident when we consider not 
only the resulting savings but also the 
technical developments which have 
taken place within the immediate past, 
affecting mechanical office switching 
equipment both for local and toll facili- 
ties. While meeting the local service 
requirements may not be a_ problem, 
the final plan, especially if nation-wide 
toll dialing becomes a part of it, might 
call for some costly replacements. Some 
small exchanges may never become a 
part of toll dialing network, since their 
size and location, along with local con- 
ditions, would not make it advisable for 
them to do so. However, it appears 
that, ultimately, there will be very few 
exceptions so that advanced planning 
should consider the toll dialing pro- 
gram when automatic operation is con- 
templated. This will require negotia- 
tions with the Bell company in order 
to secure an exchange name and code 
number designation to be incorporated 
in the switchboard specifications in ac- 
cordance with the national numbering 
scheme. 


This brings up the question, “Why 
33 








is central office mechanization being 
planned at this time; what economies, 
if any, will result; is the conversion 
being considered because it appears to 
be a nation-wide trend?” 

In other fields of endeavor, the man- 
ufacturers attempt to bring out new 
designs each year, as in the automotive 
field, which make last year’s model out 
of date, and many buyers purchase 
new cars every year for no other rea- 
son than to be following along with 
the trend. It is possible that some of 
the recent automatic installations were 
made without studying the after-con- 
version results. Manual operating costs 
will be reduced by “going dial,” but in 
their place many new ones will appear 
and they could equal or exceed those 
which were eliminated. 

The maintenance of automatic equip- 
ment, along with the outside plant, will 
normally be above that for manual 
equipment. The maintenance costs 
might not be so great in the small ex- 
change where the owner may be the 
general manager, switchboard repair- 
man, testboard man, trouble shooter, 
station installer, groundman, lineman, 
personnel manager, auto mechanic, 
plant engineer or janitor, all rolled up 
in one. He may not be able to calcu- 
late and express in technical terms the 
transmission characteristics of a given 
circuit, but usually he can come up 
with solutions of problems in accord- 
ance with accepted standards. In the 
same way, his knowledge of over-all op- 
erating conditions is such that when 
the decision is made to “go dial’ the 
matters of increased operating costs 
and additional revenue will be con- 
sidered in the long-range planning. 

Much of the required information on 
the operation and maintenance of auto- 
matic central office equipment is se- 
cured from the equipment manufac- 
turers. 

It is important, 
small company owner to realize that 
maintenance problems on automatic 
equipment will be encountered, along 


however, for the 


with those which will come up when 
additional lines are added, and this 
point should be fully considered be- 


cause of the effect they may have on op- 
erating costs after the cut-over. 

One factor to be considered in con- 
verting to automatic operation is 
whether the equipment should provide 
terminal-per-station or terminal -per- 
line operation. Numerous articles have 
been presented on this subject and we 
will not go into the advantages or dis- 
advantages of either in these articles. 

Another factor to be considered in 
converting to automatic operation is 
whether or not to install equipment 
which will limit the length of conversa- 
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tion on any call. This feature can 
cover all lines, or be set up to cover 
only party lines and, while it will ac- 
complish a certain purpose as far as a 
few customers are concerned, in the 
over-all picture it might tend to have 
an adverse effect on public relations 
and, incidentally, on revenues in con- 
nection with nation-wide toll dialing. 
Regrouping, selling new service and up- 
grades, and conducting education pro- 
grams to persuade subscribers to keep 
the time on their calls to a minimum 
appear to be the more logical course, 
especially where toll users are not in- 
volved. 


The type of ringing incorporated in 
the new equipment is another factor 
requiring considerable study. While 
code ringing, in the light of present- 
day customer living standards, should 
be considered as obsolete, the semi- 
selective type is also rapidly approach- 
ing that point. The trend to reduce the 
number of customers per line, along 
with the changes in the standard of 
living of rural residents, both of the 
farming and non-farming type, makes 





it advisable to full-selective 


ringing. 


specify 


The circuit length of rural facilities 
under automatic operation presents 
problems which are not encountered in 
a magneto system. The transmission 
may be satisfactory, but the long rural 
line loops may cause ringing and super- 
vision trouble if the proposed board is 
not designed to operate under those 
conditions. However, in many in- 
stances, excessive long lines will be 
encountered which are beyond the eco- 
nomical design possibilities of any 
board, and in the majority of cases 
they can be handled by the use of 
special long lines equipment and by 
using copper or Copperweld line wire 
in place of iron. 

The data covering all lines in the 
rural area will be available, as outlined 
in Part 1 (TELEPHONY, Oct. 12), and it 
can be incorporated in the switchboard 
specifications which are given to the 
supplier, so he can tailor the board to 
fit the exchange requirements. 

The procedure outlined in Part 1 will 
(Please turn to page 38) 
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. 
- When Copperweld* Line Wire goes up, it’s up to stay. 
: Non-rusting Copperweld has the permanent high 
- strength to resist even the worst weather conditions 
f year after year. Thus, you get longer service life—lower 
y Also ss operating costs. At the same time, you get better talk- 
e Right for Carrier — ing qualities, because Copperweld has the best electrical 

— a Copperweld conductance of any long-span conductor. What more 
H Bonus Value! could you ask for in a line wire? 

*Trade Mark 
it 
d COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY 
e WIRE AND CABLE DIVISION Glassport, Pa. 
° For Export: COPPERWELD STEEL INTERNATIONAL COMPANY, New York 
I 
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with General Cable Distripution Wire: 


LOW-COST DISTRIBUTION WIRE 


HELPS YOU EXPAND YOUR LINES 
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QUICKLY, EASILY AND ECONOMICALLY! 
































If your company is operating in a rapidly expanding community, distribution 
wire provides a quick, economical way to extend open wire lines or cable plant. 


Here are some of the money-saving advantages of this wire. On new 
construction, it can be attached directly to the pole. For increasing existing 
pole line capacity, it can be attached to the underside of a crossarm or 
directly to the pole. Staggered pair lays minimize crosstalk. Long cabling 
lays permit easy attachment of support wire to pole. 


The steel support wire has a breaking strength of 1800 lbs. and both the 
support wire and copper conductors are polyethylene insulated. Each of the 
conductors is again protected by a jacket of fully color-coded polyvinyl] chloride. 
This provides all-weather protection and quick identification. We stock 
various sizes of distribution wire plus the associated hardware in all our 
warehouses—to help you get your job done fast! For complete information, call 
your Automatic representative or your nearest A. E. Sales Corporation warehouse. 
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Automatic's 5 friendly warehouses: 


George Ferguson, Mgr. “Michie” Hester, Mgr. Ed. J. Chok, Mgr. Fran Batcher, Mgr. Robert Miller, Mgr. 
Northlake, 2915 Moore St. 2360 N. W. Quimby St. 158 Corliss Avenue 2021 Main St. 
Illinois Richmond 21, Va. Portland 10, Ore. Johnson City, N. Y. Kansas City 8, Mo. 
Fillmore 5-7111 Tel. 6-9280 CApital 3-7244 Binghamton 7-8507 HArrison 1-4720 
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A member of the General Telephone System—One of America's great communications systems 
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also supply the necessary data which 
will give the ultimate size of the new 
board, although it is not necessary to 
fully equip it at the time of installation. 
Present-day automatic boards are so' 
designed that additional lines can be 
added with a minimum of effort, pro- 
viding that it has sufficient capacity to 
meet the ultimate exchange load. 


A local business with more than one 
business line may require rotary serv- 
ice at the time of conversion, or at a 
future date, even though the customer 
thinking at the time of the original 
survey does not indicate the necessity 
for it. The elimination of the operator, 
who actually performs that function 
on a manual board, may result in a re- 
quest for it, providing the calling rate 
to the business customer is of sufficient 
volume. Studies of the traffic loads of 
multi-lined customer establishments 
will determine whether or not it is a 
requirement to be included in the 
switchboard specifications. 


An additional revenue source in an 
exchange is derived from the installa- 
tion of paystations so the board should 
be equipped with a tone on each pay- 
station line for identification purposes 
by the toll operator at the toll center. 


The location of the exchange in rela- 
tion to adjacent population centers, or 
any other locations where community 
interest exists, will determine the 
necessity of establishing extended area 
service between them. If this type of 
service is feasible, provisions should 
be made to equip the new board with 
this feature. It will, however, require 
that the expenditures for the additional 
switchboard equipment, along with that 
expended for outside plant facilities to 
the distant exchange, be incorporated 
in the rate structure in such a manner 
as to reflect the loss in toll revenue 
which will result after extended area 
service has been established. 


While the need for emergency gen- 
erating equipment in small exchanges 
probably is not as great as it is in 
large exchanges, in some _ instances 
power outages occur which are of a 
duration beyond the carrying capacity 
of the storage batteries so that a power 
source will be necessary for continued 
operation. Local conditions will deter- 
mine whether a portable generating 
plant is sufficient or, on the other hand, 
if a stationary unit should be installed 
which is connected direct to the main 
power source by relay equipment, which 
will place it in operation during any 
commercial power failure. The cost 
of emergency equipment of this type 
is not excessive and the operating costs 
are small, so that, from a public rela- 
tion standpoint, the installation may be 
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Fig. 4 


a very desirable addition to the tele- 
phone plant. 

Testing equipment is incorporated in 
the smaller automatic boards by the 
manufacturer which greatly simplifies 
inside and outside testing as far as its 
location with respect to the switchboard 
or outside plant is concerned. This fea- 
ture greatly reduces the maintenance 
problem which might appear to be 
quite large in the smaller exchange 
when going from magneto to automatic 
dial operation. 

In many cases, the installation of the 
automatic central office equipment will 
be performed by the manufacturer or 
other persons not connected with the 
operating company. Future mainte- 
nance problems can be simplified if the 
company maintenance people are as- 
signed to work with the equipment in- 
stallers throughout the installation so 
that they can become thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the characteristics of the 
automatic unit. The training secured 
in this manner will be very beneficial 
in trouble-shooting after the cut-over. 

While it may appear to be pre- 
mature to discuss cut-over procedures 
in advance of those covering outside 
plant, the inclusion here will supply 
needed switchboard information and 
will act as a firm check on the planning 
for the ultimate size of the switchboard 
and the number of lines installed for 
use at the time of the cut-over. Any 
automatic board must be equipped with 
sufficient lines, selectors, and connectors 
to take care of the existing customers, 
the expected regrades, and the new 
business which will result because of 
the improved service. It is true that 


additiona! lines can be added with 
very little effort, but this increase 
should not occupy that portion of the 
board which is reserved for future 
growth. If it does, the full life ex- 
pectancy of the equipment will not be 
possible. This might not be a problem 
of any consequence in a large company 
which can reinstall equipment in a 
smaller exchange, but in a small com- 
pany it could be serious when we con- 
sider the cost of the board, along with 
the labor of installing it. It is, there- 
fore, advisable that the cut-over pro- 
cedure be set forth at least to the 
point where the actual customer load 
at the time of the cut-over has been 
determined. 


There are a number of ways to han- 
dle a cut-over and each is dependent 
on the individual problems involved— 
in other words, it depends ujon 
whether the transition is to be from 
dial to dial, common battery to dial, 
magneto to dial, or a progression con- 
version from magneto to common bat- 
tery to dial. It is common to all meth- 
ods that a customer list be set up to 
show all existing customers; the type of 
service, such as residence single lines, 
residence two and four-party lines, 
along with similar data for the business 
customers and those on rural lines. 
Any other services requiring a central 
office line should also be included. 

A card should be prepared for each 
customer which should be used as a 
permanent record during the time the 
customer is a subscriber for telephone 
service. A sample of such a form is 
shown in Fig. 3, and it is suggested 


(Please turn to page 65) 
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Fast, convenient, dependable 
precision wave analyzers 
frequency-selective voltmeters 





Sierra now offers exactly the instruments you need for 

wave analysis, wire carrier and microwave subcarrier ap- oy 
plications. 
Sierra 121A Wave Analyzer is a highly selective, double Je 
superheterodyne receiver covering frequencies from 15 KC 

to 500 KC and providing wave analysis data directly in 
voltage and dbm at 600 ohms. The instrument offers the [ia 
selectivity required for use with new single sideband car- [R 
rier systems. 

Sierra 158A Wave Analyzer is similar but covers frequen- 
cies from 500 KC to 10 MC. 


Both analyzers have high selectivity, accuracy of + 2 db, s 

spurious response at least 50 db down, and a signal-meas- ae 

Sierra 121A Wave Analyzer urement range of 77.5 pv to 97.5 volts. The instruments ‘a 
are supplied in cabinet mountings which are readily adapt- 

able to relay rack mounting. 





SPECIFICATIONS — SIERRA VOLTMETERS 





— Frequency Selectivity Accuracy Direct Reading in dbm 

Range—kec = Down 3db Down 45db_ Frequency Measuring Balanced Unbalanced 
101C 20-500 + 550 cps + 2900 cps Note A + 3 db Note D 600 ohms 
103Bt 3- 40 +400 cps + 3000cps + 0.5 ke + 3 db Note D 600 ohms 
104A 5-150 + 300 cps + 1500 cps + lke + 3 db Note D 600 ohms 
1088 }5-500 + 550cps + 2900cs “WAKE so oe | etm 

Sierra 101C Carrier Frequency Voltmeter 
114A 100-800 + 550 cps + 2900 cps Note A + 3 db Note D 600 ohms 
All Sierra Carrier Frequency Voltmeters feature built-in calibration oscillators and circuits for level aaiinatinn, For carrier system and other field or labora- 


have aural monitoring jacks, and (except 103B) are furnished with Sierra Model 149A Precision Spiral Scale Dials. tory work between 3 kc and 800 ke, Sierra 
t Contains carrier re-insertion oscillator for monitoring suppressed carrier systems. Furnished with planetary drive offers 5 accurate, stable, tuned vacuum tube 
dial. Note A. Ranges from + 2 KC at low end of dial to + 3 KC at upper end. Note B. + 1 KC in the 48 KC Vv ters. All are direct reading in voltage 
to 256 KC region. Note C. + 1 db for + 30 db to —40 db attenuator steps on 135 ohm balanced measurements. — sh ¢ he . } f ye ib 8 
Note D. All models may be converted for 135 and 600 ohm balanced line measurements by convenient plug-in an m at 600 ohms from —80 dbm to 
bridging transformer, Mode! 130D. +42 dbm. 












Line Bridging Transformer 
Model 130D Dual Impedance Line 
Bridging Transformer converts VTVM 
and wave analyzer inputs from single- 
ended to balanced operation. Covers 3 
kc to 500 kc, bridges both 135 and 600 
ohm balanced lines. 


Impedance Meter, Line Fault Analyzer 
Sierra 166 Impedance Meter (at left) 
measures impedance on high noise cir- 
cuits, 30 kc to 300 kc; measures on “hot” 
lines through coupling capacitor. 
Sierra 124 Line Fault Analyzer pin- 
points shorts, opens or grounds on open 
wire lines. Direct reading, range 1/4 to 
200 miles, accuracy 4 mile 





Data subject to change without notice. 


. 3 o 
Sierra Electronic Corporation 
A Subsidiary of Philco Corporation 
3885 Bohannon Drive DAvenport 6-2060 Menlo Park, California, U.S.A. 


Sales Representatives in Major Cities 
4084 Canada: Atlas Radio Corporation, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver, Winnipeg 
Export: Frazar & Hansen, Ltd., San Francisco, New York, Los Angeles 
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SF chlights 


of finance-taxes-business trends 





BUSINESS ACTIVITY—First National City Bank reports third quarter results of 
operations of about 800 corporations showed an 11 per cent increase for this quarter 
over last year and a 6 per cent increase in earnings of these companies for the 
nine months ended Sept. 30, 1957 as compared with the same 1956 period. So far, so 
good. But the favorable third quarter comparison is not as good as it looks for it 
reflects comparison with a particularly unfavorable third quarter in 1956, due to a 
combination of circumstances, including the steel strike, automobile inventory pile- 
up, etc. The third quarter of 1956 was, for these reasons, the worst of that year. 


As to the future, some economists now presage a falling off in business activity 
and profits around the middle of 1958. In support of this prediction, backlogs con- 


tinue to recede in many lines. Also car loadings for recent weeks have made an 
unfavorable seasonal comparison. 


In addition, a recent survey by McGraw-Hill shows estimates of expenditures for 
plant expansion in 1958 about 7 per cent below the amount expected for 1957. All 
this adds up to considerable doubt whether the next 12 months will equal in business 
or profits the 12 months just elapsed. 


STOCKS STILL BREATHING HARD—After last month's report in this column, the 
stock market plunged further downward to a point more than 20 per cent below the 
Dec. 31, 1956 close, in terms of the New York Times average of 50 combined stocks. 





Then the market rallied modestly, only to fall back almost to the low for the 
last two years. It was revived, at least temporarily, by the cut in rediscount rate 
on Nov. 14, and at Nov. 19 reflected a decline of about 19 per cent from the Dec. 31 
close. This compares with a similar decline of 17 per cent at Oct. 25, 1957 and 
ll per cent at Sept. 20, 1957. 


The general feeling that the business boom may be scratching its ceiling and 
that the road henceforth is likely to lead downhill, 


even though the incline may be 
slight, seems to write off the possibility of a strongly sustained market rally 
during the balance of this year. However, the rediscount rate reduction is a highly 


favorable development which should place yields on common stocks back where they 
belong; i. e. in advance of yields on good corporate bonds. 


Movements in the near future may favor "income” rather than "growth" stocks. 
While we have probably been wrong on many individual items, we have long felt the 
"srowth"” stocks were selling entirely too high, and were discounting, as was said 
in 1929, not the "future," but the "millenium." Carefully selected investments in 


(Please turn to page 44) 





by Willard F, Stanley \ 





Mr. Stanley, formerly financial vice president of Southwestern Public Service Co., an electric utility with over 

160 million dollars in assets, is presidert of Corporate Services, Inc. of New York City. He is a member of 

Controllers Institute of America and New York Society of Security Analysts. He serves on three committees of the 

Controllers Institute having to do with federal taxation, social security and finance management. His articles are 
appearing once a month in TELEPHONY. 
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DESIGNED 


TYPE 30 DIAL PBX for 


AND ATTENDANT’S SET SUBSCRIBER 


SATISFACTION... 


Designed to make lasting friends out of 
your most fastidious subscribers, Type SO 
PBX by USI offers prompt shipment 
from stock with easy installation and maintenance. 


Order today! Start earning tomorrow! 

















c 
UNITED STATES INSTRUMENT CORP. 
P.O. Box 470T Charlottesville, Virginia 
NOVEMBER 30, 1957 4\ 











Kellogg Warehouse 




















Protectors. The Cook Mytigap is a light- 
ning arrester, surge and power-cross pro- 
tector all in one, with self-restoring opera- 
tion after functioning. The Cook Minigap 
is a high potential arrester for protection 
of communication lines. Ideal where the 
characteristics of carbon-to-carbon arresters 
are desirable. COOK ELECTRIC COMPANY. 





























Model B Howler—For eliminating service 
calls due to misplaced receiver. Produces 
ee distinctive signal tone, demanding atten- 
: { tion; loud, yet safe. Equipped with subscrib- 
- er controlled relay for fully automatic oper- 
ation. LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION. 



























Copperweld Talks Better than any other 
high-strength conductor. Strong, nonrust- 
ing, easy to string, it's unequalled for long- 
iife, long-span construction. Use .080”—30 
E.H.S. for short subscriber loops and sec- 
ondary toll lines—and .104”—40 H.S. for 
toll lines and long subscriber loops. 
COPPERWELD STEEL CO. 
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Preformed C Rural Dead-Ends for use 
on 2#14 and 2#12 Copperweld and 2 
—.083 Steel C Rural conductors. Made of 
stainless steel with neoprene coating. No 
slipping or damage to the conductor in- 
sulation. Multiple wire loop gives extra 
strength. Easy to apply by hand. Simply 
insert one leg through the eye-bolt and 
then wrap on the legs. PREFORMED LINE 
PRODUCTS COMPANY. 
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Seven Kellogg warehouses and over 100 
Kellogg distribution points from coast to 
coast assure you savings in shipping costs 
and fast delivery. You get the benefit 
of Kellogg’s selection of top quality line 


supplies, too. 





Long Service Life and Low Plant Costs 
go hand in hand with the installation of 
ENDURPRENE — The Neoprene Drop Wire 
available in both Copperweld and Bronze. 
This flexible and easy-to-handle wire is 
made by GENERAL INSULATED WIRE 
WORKS, INC. 




















Fuseless Protector with weathertight neo- 
prene cover. Equipped with Reliable No. 
504 Protector Units for station protection 
and Reliable No. 506 Protector Units for 
cable protection. Listed under UL re-exam- 
ination service. Easy to install—simple to 
maintain—extra-long life. Made by RELI- 
ABLE ELECTRIC COMPANY. 
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KELLOGG 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
A Division of International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
6650 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 
Telephone: POrtsmouth 7-6900 
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Outstanding Battery Performance is 
yours when you choose Gould Plante Bat- 
teries. Thick, grooved, pure lead positive 
plates give many years of trouble-free serv- 
icel Made by GOULD-NATIONAL BATTER- 
IES, INC., the finest money can buy. ction 


























Cable Placing Shoe—vsed for guiding 
cable in raising the cable from the reel to 
the strand. Strong but light in weight— 
made of cast aluminum with steel arms 
and rollers. Locking pins keep shoe on 
strand. Made by CABLE SPINNING EQUIP- 
MENT COMPANY. 


























KELLOGG Branch Warehouses 
and Offices: 


4501 Truman Road 
Kansas City 1, Missouri 
HUmboldt 3-7085 


23 Broderick Road 
Burlingame, California 


OXford 7-5780 


1515 Turtle Creek Bivd. 
Dallas 7, Texas 
Riverside 7-5191 


1555 West Fourth Street 
Mansfield, Ohio 
LAfayette 4-651} 


1594 Southland Circle, N.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Sycamore 4-244] 


‘ 


165 Prospect Street 
Passaic, New Jersey 
Prescott 9-3610 


New Addresses: 


5924 S. Pulaski Road 
Chicago 29, Illinois 
REliance 5-7740 


6100 Excelsior Blvd. 
Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 
WEst 9-6715-16 





industrial and utility stocks whose earnings indicate the possibility of a reason- 
able return in dividends and whose prices are near the 1957 lows, still seem justi- 
fied at present levels. 

* * * * 

INTEREST RATES ON THE IMPROVE—This heading is a bit premature, since it assumes 
that the Federal Reserve reduction in rediscount rates from 3 1/2 per cent to 3 per 
cent in New York and three other districts, will probably reduce the cost of long- 
term debt to new utility borrowers. 


This move by Federal Reserve seems in realization of the fact that the “hard 
money" policy has not stopped inflation but only harassed borrowers and increased 

the cost of doing business, and hence contributed to higher prices to the public. 

However, the nominal reason given for the change is that inflation no longer seems 
a serious threat. 


Of course, the creeping inflation representing a combination of business man- 
agement and labor, with the higher labor costs passed on to the public in higher 
prices, still poses a problem for the American people, particularly the large seg- 
ment thereof in a fixed income status. This trend was never affected by the cost 
of money and will not be affected by the lowering of the rediscount rate. 


In addition to the favorable rediscount development, utility long-term borrow- 
ers may look for further relief from a lessening of expansion expenditures in 1958, 
if the McGraw-Hill estimate proves correct. 





The Wall Street Journal tabulation of new funded debt utility issues showed at 
Nov. 14, that average bids on 16 new issues carried at a yield approximately 1 
decimal (0.01 per cent per annum) below the average yield on these issues based on 
their original offering prices. The recent rediscount change has, however, made 
these statistics less meaningful than usual, as a brisk upturn in bond prices and 
consequent lowering of bond yields, both on existing and new securities, seems a 
reasonable result of the Federal Reserve decision. 


There seems no justification for accelerating or deferring funded debt offer- 
ings, while common stock offerings continue to appear desirable to raise funds 
needed within the next year or so. Those companies which can act promptly should 
benefit from the temporary upsurge in bond prices which seems likely to follow the 
Federal Reserve pronouncement. Accordingly, where feasible, offering of pendin 
deals should be made as soon as possible. 


ACCELERATED AMORTIZATION—News in recent months indicates Uncle Sam is likely 
soon to clamp down on the issuance of further Certificates of Necessity, granting 
accelerated amortization for defense projects for income tax purposes. Utilities 
having such projects in contemplation should apply for certificates promptly or 
they may "miss the bus.” 


Some utilities have refrained from claiming liberalized depreciation as to new 
property additions under the 1954 Revenue Act because of the work and complication 
of property accounts necessarily involved. Anticipated termination of further 
grants for accelerated amortization points up the advisability that such utilities 
claim liberalized depreciation, at least as to the uncertified portion of facilities 
as to which they hold Certificates of Necessity, where completion of the project 
will occur this year or thereafter. 


This procedure would entail no additional work, since these items will have to 
be segregated for tax treatment because of the rapid write-off of the certified 
portion thereof. 


The 1954 Revenue Act permits the selection by taxpayers of specific items in 
any property classification for purposes of liberalized depreciation, if such items 
are plainly identified in the tax return. 


By following this procedure, utilities could obtain, in addition to the benefit 
of accelerated amortization, a further benefit from the interest-free use of the 
tax moneys saved by reason of claiming higher depreciation as to the uncertified 
portion of the additions—without any extra trouble or expense. 
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For faster 
communications 
accounting... 


IBM 


6SO 
AMAC 


























‘“single step’’ data processing 


...-newest concept in communications record-keeping! 


“SINGLE STEP” data processing means 
the ability to process each transaction 
just as it occurs—at the same time up- 
dating every related record on file! 
This beneficial record-keeping con- 
cept is made possible through the exclu- 
sive features of the IBM 650 RAMAC 
—first name in Random Access Method 
of Accounting and Control systems. 
With a capacity of 6,000,000 to 
24,000,000 digits of facts and figures, 
IBM’s 650 RAMAC can put the finger 


DATA PROCESSING . 


RAMAC units, of 6,000,000-digit 
capacity each, transform this IBM 
650 “Electronic Workhorse” into a 
“single step’ data processing 
system for the communications 
industry. 
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ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS . 


on any one fact instantly—for process- 
ing or reading out— without time- 
consuming searching or sorting! 

At interrogation stations of the 650 
RAMAC, direct inquiry can be made 
into this tremendous memory file. 
Through automatic typewriters at these 
locations, RAMAC instantly provides 
answers to specific questions that re- 
flect the latest transaction in any 
accounting record! 

To bring your company up-to-date 








MILITARY PRODUCTS 


on this latest great electronic develop- 
ment with its many benefits for the 
communications industry, simply call 
your local IBM representative now or 
write directly to... 

Communications Dept. A-57 


International Business Machines Corporation 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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PORTRAIT OF AN INDUSTRY 


The 
Fork-Lift Operator 


Hustling about plant and warehouse on his 
miniature truck, he ferries mountains of mate- 
rials and products... getting the right things to 
the right place in time. Thus the fork-lift 
operator is an important link in the flow of 


telephone material from factory to subscriber. 


Like the lineman and the telephone operator, 
the fork-lift operator lends his special skill and 
talents to help achieve the common goal of the 
telephone industry... providing better telephone 


service for America. 


MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 














By Gilbert R. Brackett 


Part 6 (Continued) 
PBX Level *“O”—Attendant Trunks 

PBX operator trunks are one-way circuits used by 
dial stations to reach the attendant’s switchboard. The 
number of trunks from the switches to the attendant 
should be determined from the trunk-group busy-hour 
100 second calls which these trunks can be expected to 
carry. 

If ten or less trunks are required, the level to which 
they are assigned should be multipled to all other selec- 
tor multiple banks of the first selectors. If more than 
10 trunks are required, it will be necessary to grade 
them. 


To Determine “0” Level Trunk Requirements 
Assume total load on the ‘‘0” level trunks to be 431 CCS 
431 CCS + 157 first selectors = 2.75 CCS per selector. 
In the “Selector Multiple Table—10 Terminal Access— 

1 in 100,” the closest figure to 2.75 in the 120 selector 
sub-group column, is 2.77. We read there that 19 trunks 
are necessary to carry the load of 2.75 CCS per selector. 





But, one group of 120 first selectors leaves 37 of the 
157 total not provided for. 


37 first selectors < 2.75 CCS 102 CCS. 

There is no such low figure in the 120 sub-group col- 
umn so we refer to the “Non-Graded Groups” table at 
the bottom of the table. There we find that the closest 
figure to 102 CCS is 105 CCS which calls for eight 
trunks. 

And, so, the total ‘0” trunk requirements will be: 

120 first selectors multiplied on 19 trunks. 

37 first selectors multiplied on 8 trunks, or 

157 first selectors multiplied on 27 trunks. 

In other words, 27 trunks to the switchboard will be 
needed to carry the “0” level traffic. 


PBX Level “9”—C. O. Trunks 
Direct central office trunks are one-way from the PBX 
to the telephone company central office, generally pro- 
vided from the ninth level of the first selectors so that 
calls may be dialed direct to the telephone company cen- 
tral office from unrestricted stations. 


If 10 or less trunks are engineered, the level to which 
they are assigned should be multipled at the first selector 
banks, giving each selector access to each trunk. 


If more than 10 trunks are called for, the trunks and 
selectors are arranged in sub-groups for that level and 
the sub-groups are built up by multiplying enough sub- 
groups together to provide a load for the trunks. 

To Figure 9 Level C. O. Trunk Requirements Where 

More Than Ten Trunks Are Called For: 

We shall assume 574 CCS will be delivered to the nine 

level C. O. trunks by 157 first selectors. 


574 CCS + 157 first selectors = 3.66 CCS per selector. 
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Slector Multiple Table—10 Terminal Access—1 in 100 


In the “Selector Multiple Table—10 Terminal Access 
—1 in 100,” 120 sub-group column, a CCS of 3.66 calls 
for 25 trunks. A sub-group of 120 first selectors on 25 
trunks leaves 37 first selectors not provided for. 

37 first selectors < 3.66 CCS = 135 CCS. 

Again, refer to the table. There we find the closest 
figure to 185 CCS is 154, which calls for 10 trunks. 

Therefore, the ninth level trunk requirements will be 

120 first selectors multipled on 25 trunks 

37 first selectors multipled on 10 trunks, or 


157 first selectors multipled on 35 trunks. 


Another Method Which May Be Used 

Again, we shall assume 574 CCS ~+ 157 first selec- 
tors = 3.66 CCS per selector, which calls for 25 trunks, 
leaving 37 selectors not provided for. 

37 first selectors < 3.66 CCS 135 CCS. 

Now, add this 135 CCS for the 37 first selectors to the 
group figure for 3.66 CCS, 120 sub-group column. 

450 CCS + 1386 CCS 585 CCS. 

The closest figure to the 585 CCS total (in the table, 
120 sub-group column) is 615 which calls for 33 trunks, 
two trunks less than the other method. 


NoTE: This latter method of engineering trunks for 
the ninth level may be used where the number of trunks 
involved in the partial group is less than half the total 
number in the group. 


(Section 6 to be continued next week) 
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Recticharger DC Output Voltage 


(% of normal floating voltage) 


Kittpal Kowa for qou— 


BUT NOT FOR YOUR BATTERIES 





Midnight to 6 A.M.—hours that may be stealing 
years from the life of your batteries. During these 
low-load periods, the output of your battery charg- 
ers may crawl up, overcharging batteries, causing 
gassing, sharply reducing battery life. 


Not so—definitely not—with new, vastly improved 
Raytheon Recticharger® battery chargers. These 
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Recticharger Output Current (% of full load current) 


VOLTAGE CURVE IS FLAT from no load to full load with the Recti- 
charger. Note automatic current limiting for overload protection. 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


battery chargers provide constant voltage within 
+1% from full load right down to no load. They 
hold the mark even with input voltage variations 
of +10%. Result—far less battery maintenance; far 
greater battery life. 


New Rectichargers have a host of other advantages; 
find out more about them by writing Dept. 6120. 









NEW 48 VOLT RECTICHARGERS 
e No audible hum 


e Automatic compensation for 
rectifier aging 


¢ No moving parts or vacuum tubes 


¢ Models for 3 to 400 amperes 





Commercial Equipment Division, Waltham 54, Mass. 
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DIGEST 





Published regularly to help you get the most 
out of your materials and supplies dollar 





by Ralph W. Pouk, Jr., Office Mgr. and Inside Sales 


Certain current 


No more messenger 


Weather-scofler 


Lead in reserve 





Chicago 





Back when I was a journalism student, I learned the most 
important news is always—WHO. The same is ‘true in your 
business. When it comes to ordering supplies, names are 
the important part of the story. Behind the products you 
. order stand the maker's name—and Stromberg-Carlson’s 


name for 62 years of the finest in the field of sound. Together, these names 
protect you with a double guarantee on performance. They tell you you'll 
be satisfied with equipment you order. And of course, each order of yours is 
a boost for the science of telephony—because your supply business plays a 
major part in helping us continue our research for new and better telephone 
equipment. We're mighty grateful for your support. We'll do our best to 


merit your friendship in years to come. 


Battery eliminator gives you DC, 
even if your AC source fails! 


If you want 24-hour guaranteed 
direct current, you can get it with 
the Schauer Battery Eliminator. 

This unit gives you the assurance 
and security that, no matter what 
might temporarily interrupt your 
alternating current source, you will 
still get a steady flow of direct 
current. 

This battery eliminator, the PA- 
05004 type illustrated, is designed 
specifically for use on the operator's 






Se eae 


Schauer Battery Eliminator 
has built-in Power-off Relay. 


circuit on magnet switchboards. 
When operating from 110-volt, 

60-cycle lighting circuit, it delivers 

a constant, humless direct current. 


If the alternating current supply 


fails, a built-in Power-off Relay au- 
tomatically transfers the operator's 
circuit to stand-by dry cells. 
Other models available for Lamp 
Signal (PBX) and Automatic (PAX) 
systems. Products of Rectifier Divi- 
sion, Schauer Manufacturing Corp. 
Order from your Stromberg- 
Carlson representative. 
Economical 775-P-SS Self- 
Supporting Telephone Cable 


Low Cost SS Cable With 
Dependable, Long Life 





Available in 6, 11, 16 and 26 pair 


This Ansonia Wire & Cable Com- 
pany product offers finer electrical 
characteristics than any other com- 
parable cable. 


In outside plant construction you 
can eliminate messenger and asso- 
ciated hardware by using light, 
flexible Ankoseal Type 775-P Self- 
Supporting Cable. 

Its 19 gauge medium-hard cop. 
per conductors are individually in- 
sulated and paired with systemati- 
cally varying lays to eliminate cross- 
talk. Aluminum tape sheathing and 
plasticized jacket provide excellent 
protection against weather. 


Long life under all conditions 


You get long service life under 
all kinds of weather conditions with 
the Series 800 Fuseless Protector, 
recently developed by Reliable 
Electric Company. 





Easy to install and maintain 


This new protector is available 
with Reliable No. 504 Protector 
Units (as No. 801) for station pro- 
tection and with Reliable No. 506 
Protector Units (as No. 801A) for 
cable protection. 

The weather-tight neoprene cov- 
er has passed the Underwriters 
Laboratories severe requirements 
for performance and weathering 
under temperature extremes. The 
protector is listed under UL Re- 
examination Service. 

The neoprene cover fits snugly 
and drops out of the way conven- 
iently when protector is installed 
or serviced. 

Your Stromberg-Carlson repre- 
sentative can offer prompt delivery 
on your order. 
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Reserve lead keeps battery young 


Inside the unique lead buttons 
in an Exide-Manchex positive plate 
there’s a coil of reserve lead de- 
signed to prolong battery life. Over 
the years, as this lead is needed, it 


goes into action, instantly and 


automatically. 


The unique thing about Exide- 
Manchex construction is that the 
reserve lead does not have to sup- 
port the plate. The spiral lead but- 
tons are tightly locked into a cast 
lead-antimony alloy grid several 
times more rigid than pure lead. 
Hence the reserve lead can be com- 
pletely consumed while the plate 
retains its strength. 

Only Exide-Manchex Batteries 
have this construction. In addition, 
they feature a plastic jar that saves 
weight and space, high level elec- 
trolyte for less frequent filling, and 
huge bottom reservoir that virtual- 
ly insnres against sediment shorts. 





Did you know . 
Carlson 


. . that Stromberg- 
warehouses and_ handles 
thousands of items in the field of 
constructicn and maintenance sup- 
plies alone? Yeu can do all your 
business “under one roof” and find 
the same quality and reliability in 
every item. 


Distributed by 
STROMBERG-CARLSON 
A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


Sales Offices: Atlanta 6, Chicago 6, 
Kansas City 8, Rochester 3, 
San Francisco 
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Plant Man's QUIZ 


By RAY BLAIN, Technical Editorial Director 
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Q. We'd like to know 
general, it will prove more economical 
for 


whether in 
the average operating telephone 
to lease rather than 
motor vehicles? 


company own its 

A. Perhaps this will depend primar- 
ily on local conditions and the leasing 
arrangements which may be entered 
into in your particular locality. 

As a rule, however, it is usually 
found that the special types of vehicles 
necessary for telephone work are not 
readily available on a lease basis. 
Whenever these special vehicles are 
available, the cost of leasing generally 
proves prohibitive. 

The leasing of passenger cars from 
a cost standpoint usually proves un- 
desirable as the average telephone com- 
pany can ordinarily purchase and main- 
tain its own at a lower cost. 

Both passenger cars and trucks are 
generally rented by telephone compan- 
when they are required to meet 
temporary and emergency conditions. 


ies 


Q. 


recorded announcements to reduce the 


Will it be possible to make use of 


work of dial assistance operators, and 
is this type of equipment difficult to 
maintain? 

A. Yes, there are many ways in 
which the recorder-announcer may be 
used to advantage for this purpose. 

For example, calls to dead, 
signed and disconnected numbers, and 
other calls of this nature, no longer re- 
quire operator handling. The announcer 
will give as many as five messages at 
once to callers with five different “‘prob- 
lems.” About the only calls which need 
to be referred to an operator are those 
to changed telephone numbers. 


unas- 


To record or change messages on the 
recorder-announcer, you simply set 
patching cords and switches for the 
proper channel, erase, and speak the 
explanatory message you want into the 
microphone. 

Then set the announcer to run con- 
tinuously or on a start-stop basis. Call- 
will then receive the 


ers information 


J 


they require. This equipment is simple 
to install and maintain. 


Q. Will you review for us the various 
be 


cable distribution in a 


factors to considered in deciding 


whether new 
housing development should be aerial 
or underground? 

A. Down through the years, aerial 
cable distribution has been used in res- 
idential areas as it has proved more 
economical. However, in recent years 
certain developments have caused many 
operating companies to give 
consideration to underground cable dis- 
tribution in certain residential areas. 


serious 


Various factors have contributed to 
this change in thinking such as better 
and uninterrupted service, appearance, 
and in many lower cost when 
the maintenance over a term of years 
is considered. 


cases, 


In the old days, houses were usually 
constructed on large lots and only a 
few lines were required to serve each 
area. Then, too, a large percentage of 
these houses were of the two-story va- 
riety, or, if only one-story, were of the 
high ridge pole design. With the old 
style house and aerial cable distribu- 
tion, the drop wire attachment could 
usually be made at a point high enough 
to give good street and alley clearance. 

In recent years, with the construc- 
tion of mass housing developments, lots 
are smaller and the telephone require- 
ments are more concentrated. The one- 
story ranch-type house, so popular at 
the present time, presents a real prob- 


lem in obtaining proper drop wire 
clearance over streets. 
Proper use of plastic-type buried 


cable, pedestal-mounted terminals, and 
improved construction tools and meth 
have so reduced cost of under- 
ground distribution cable that it may 
often prove to be more economical than 


ods, 


aerial cable distribution in certain resi- 
dential developments. 

Each case must be considered on its 
own merits, however, and a decision 
reached as to which type of construc 
tion will prove most advantageous 


and 


economical. 


ol 

















In Michigan Bell Telephone Co.’s showroom advice 


is offered on matching telephone colors to decor of home or office. 





Michigan Bell Opens Telephone Showroom 


open for business. 


HE FIRST telephone “store” in the Bell System is 
Referred to as the “Telephone 


Showroom,” 


the shop was established by the Michigan 
Bell Telephone Co. in a shopping center near Detroit as 
a public showplace for its newest lines of color instruments 


and auxiliary services. 


Consultation service is available to telephone customers 


who seek advice on matching telephone colors to decor of 





i} , 


LEFT: 


other attendant notes customer preference for a colored telephone. 
phone) is explained to prospective customer. 
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Showroom attendant points out advantages of planning telephone arrangement within homes. 


homes or offices. Attendants also offer explanations and 
demonstrations of new switchboards, telephones for the 
hard-of-hearing, (Amanda), the 
hands” telephone), telephone wall 
plugs, dial-light telephones, and other special items. 


the automatic secretary 
Speakerphone (“no 


The showroom does not handle regular business office 
functions such as collecting bills or processing orders for 
service, although the staff is trained to assist in those matters 
upon request. 


CENTER: An- 
RIGHT: Use of Speakerphone (“no hands” tele- 
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Florida Telephone Corp. 
Sells $2,000,000 Bonds 


Florida Telephone Corp. has sold 2 
million dollars of 25-year first mort- | 
gage bonds at 5% per cent to institu- | 
tional investors, it was announced on | 
Nov. 7. 


one million dollars of the issue and Mu- 
tual of New York and Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. each took half a 
million. 


Aetna Life Insurance Co. purchased | 
| 




















Florida Telephone, with headquarters 
in Ocala, serves eight counties in Cen- 
tral Florida with a population of about | 
{ 150,000. The company will use the | 
proceeds for construction. 





AT&T Plans $720 Million 
Debenture Issue | 
The American Telephone & Tele- 


graph Co. announced on Nov. 20 that i ce | VW & * T J G a T £ 
a special meeting of its stockholders 
will be held on Jan. 15, 1958 to au- 
thorize offerings of additional securi- 


* 
ties to its stockholders and to em- The Uni ue Kello 
ployes. The proceeds of the issues will q gg 
be used to meet the demand for new 
telephone facilities. 


e , 
The meeting will be asked to author- Volunteer-Fire-Call System 


ize an issue of convertible debentures 
of approximately 720 million dollars. 
If the issue is approved, each stock- Adaptable To Any Type 
holder will receive “rights” to purchase 

debentures at their face amount in pro- | Community Dial Offices 
portion to his holdings of stock—on the 
basis of $100 principal amount of de- 
bentures for each nine shares held. It 
is expected that “rights” to purchase 


will be mailed to stockholders on or een aul dieses ta etaatel coneliie ties mgr 
shunt Do. 1, 1968 and Cnt the ad P » I pe ervicing—no failure because of long 


periods of disuse. 





No duplication of facilities! The Kellogg Volunteer-Fire-Call System 
is as dependable as your present phone system because it uses existing 


scription period during which the 
“rights” may be exercised will run 
until about Mar. 12, 1958. The terms 
of the issue, including the conversion 
price at which the debentures will be 
convertible into stock of the company, 
will be fixed by the directors shortly Provides emergency warning tone on busy lines. 
before the “rights” are issued. The *® Optional—‘“*Meet-Me”’ conference circuit. 
Chase Manhattan Bank will act as 
trustee of the issue. 


® No restriction as to ringing frequencies on party lines. 

* Works with any type of equipment. 

* Automatically rings up to 10 firemen from originating call. 
*® Identifying... continuous ring. 

* 

*® Optional—Day-Night switching circuit. 


® Proved reliable through years of continuous service. 

The same meeting will also be asked 
to authorize an employes’. stock plan 
under which the company can make . 
offerings of up to 7 million shares of Phone your nearby Kellogg representative for complete information. 


® Easy universal wall mounting. Compact size 40” x 18” x 1014". 





its stock to employes of the company 


and its subsidiaries at such times as 
the directors may determine. It is ex- 
pected that sales under the proposed 


plan will take place over the next 


five years. it 
It has long been the policy of the : KS) 


company to raise a large portion of - Ae 
the money needed to finance its con- KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY COMPANY 


A Division of International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 





st . ti °, +7 . ay- 

struction requirements through offe1 6650 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 
ings of securities to its stockholders Phone: POrtsmouth 7-6900 
and also to employes. 
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Ronald W. Hall 


Ron Hall, Manager of Kellogg's 
Western Sales Division, has the an- 
swers for every telephone problem. 
Ron began his career in 1937 with 
the Indiana Telephone Corporation, 
and during the war served with 
the Army Signal Corps. He joined 
Kellogg in 1948. With 20 years 
experience in all phases of the 
industry, you can call him with 
confidence. 

Write or call Ron at: 

23 Broderick Road 


Burlingame, California 
Phone: OXford 7-5780 


Aewoce 


KELLOGG 


a» 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


A Division of International Telephone and Telegraph Corp. 
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Kentucky Co-Op Purchases 
Two Independents 


Daniel B. Corman, general manager, 
South Central Rural Telephone Coop- 
erative Corp., Glasgow, Ky., has an- 
nounced the acquisition of the Farmers 
Mutual Tel. Co. of Buffalo, Ky., and 
the Magnolia (Ky.) Tel. Co. 


The Buffalo exchange serves approxi- 
mately 130 subscribers, and the Mag- 
nolia exchange, approximately 85 sub- 
scribers, with magneto type telephones. 
Mr. Corman states that both exchanges 
will be converted to unattended dial 
operation about December 1958 and 
that it is expected approximately 700 
subscribers will take the new service. 


The purchase of these properties by 
Mr. Corman has been approved by the 
Kentucky Public Service Commission. 


N. C. Independent Asks to 
Issue 10,000 Shares Stock 
The Pinebluff Telephone Co. asked 
the North Carolina Utilities Commis- 
sion on Nov. 19 for permission to issue 
an additional block of capital stock in 
an amount not to exceed 10,000 shares. 


The company proposes to issue 100 
additional shares of its capital stock at 
par value of $100 to pay obligations and 
expenses incurred in connection with 
the change from its old switchboard 
system to dial operation, which is 
scheduled to become effective Dec. 1. 


The company also stated that it needs 
to raise money for working capital 
and for fully complying with equity 
requirements of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration in connection 
with its loans of $132,000 and $29,000 
to the company. 


Illinois Independents Ask 
Finaneing, Purchase 

The Illinois Commerce Commission 
recently extended to the National Trail 
Telephone Co. authority to issue $200,- 
000 first mortgage notes vayable to 
Stromberg-Carlson Co. at 5% per cent 
interest, due in 240 consecutive equal 
monthly installments; issue 
2,000 shares of no par common stock 
at the stated value of $5.00 per share. 
The money is to be used to acquire 
property or for construction, extension 
or improvement of facilities. 


also to 


The Midland Telephone Co. on Nov. 


29 was to have a hearing on its petition 


Courts and Commissions 


to purchase the plant and facilities of 
the Bunker Hill Mutual Telephone Co. 
at Woodburn and vicinity. 


Minnesota Company Gains 
Increase in Rates 

The Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission on Nov. 18 author- 
ized the Deuel Telephone Co-operative 
Association to raise rates at its Lake 
Benton exchange, upon completion of 
rehabilitation of outside plant and 
automatic central office equipment in 
1958. 

Net operating revenues for the Lake 
Benton exchange then are expected to 
rise from $18,542 to $36,342, while net 
income will rise from $3,659 to $9,769, 
giving a return of 3.41 per cent on a 
$286,195 rate base. The company pres- 
ently serves 407 subscribers. The Deuel 
co-op has recently been granted a loan 
allocation by the REA in the amount 
of $886,000, of which sum $271,986 will 
be used to rehabilitate its Lake Benton 
exchange. 


The following present gross rates 
and approved net rates are: 
One-party business ..... $4.25 $7.00 
Two-party business ..... 3.75 6.25 
Rural multi-party 

rrr 3.25 6.00 
One-party residence .... 2.75 4.50 
Two-party residence .... — 4.00 
Four-party residence.... 2.25 3.50 
Rural Multi-party 

ee errr ere 2.75 4.00 


SW States Lists 160,000 

Shares Preferred With SEC 
States Telenhone Co., 
Brownwood, Tex., entered a registra- 


Southwestern 


tion statement for 160,000 shares of 
$25 par cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock with the Securities & 


Exchange Commission, it was reported 
on Nov. 21. 


The company said the shares would 
be offered publicly through a group 
managed by Dean Witter & Co. Pro- 
ceeds would be used to help finance a 
Southwestern States’ construction pro- 
gram and repay about one million dol- 


lars in bank loans. 


N. Y. Company Asks to Sell 
The joint petition of Farmers Union 
Telephone Co. to sell its system and 


& Unadilla Telephone 
TELEPHONY 


of Chenango 
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Corp., Norwich, to buy, was to have 
been heard on Nov. 14 by the New 
York Public Service Commission. 


Illinois Commission OKs 
Raises, Financing, Sale 

The Illinois Commerce Commission 
on Nov. 20 authorized the General 
Telephone Co. of Illinois to acquire all 
of the outstanding stock of the Jersey- 
ville Telephone Co. (TELEPHONY, Oct. 
12, p- 37 ‘pF 

The stock is now held by the General 
Telephone Corp., which owns all of the 


common stock of the General Tele- | 


phone Co. of Illinois. The Jerseyville 
company will be dissolved. 

In other orders, the commission: 

Suspended and set for hearing Dec. 
4 the application of the Mulberry 
Grove Telephone Co. for a $5,000 an- 
nual rate increase. 

Authorized General Telephone Co. 
of Illinois to place in effect the appro- 
priate schedule of rates for dial serv- 
ice when its exchanges at Macomb, 
Meredosia and Greenview are con- 
verted to automatic operation in De- 
cember. 

Authorized the Bath Telephone Co. 
to issue stock and notes to raise 
$39,500 which will be used to convert 
its Kilbourne exchange to automatic. 


Kansas Company Requests 
Increase in Rates 

The Kansas Corporation Commission 
on Nov. 13 set Feb. 3 as the date to 
hear an application by United Tele- 
phone Co. of Kansas, Inc., Abilene, to 
increase its rates by $296,130 a year. 

The raise would affect 33,000 cus- 
tomers in United’s 58 exchanges. 

The company has told the commis- 
sion that it plans to spend about 5 mil- 
lion dollars before 1961 in improving 
its system. 


Carolina T&T Posts Bond 
To Effect Rate Raise 

The Carolina Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Tarboro, will be required by the 
North Carolina Utilities Commission 
to post a bond of $750,000 pending ap- 
proval of a rate increase which it will 
put into effect on Nov. 25, it was an- 
nounced on Nov. 20 by John F. Hav- 
ens, vice president of the company 
(TELEPHONY, Nov. 9, p. 41). 

The company announced sometime 
ago that it was taking advantage of 
a seldom-used state statute which per- 
mits utilities to increase their rates 
before a hearing is held by the com- 
mission to insure refunds in case the 
full amount of the increase is not al- 
lowed. 


Carolina T&T’s propcsed increase 
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SERVICE 


OVERALL LENGTH 





is 81", 


special sliding tray in left-hand compartment. 


UTILITY BODY COMPANY 


BODIES by 


width 58” 


1530 WOOD ST. © OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Please send price and delivery information on Series 


(approximately 6 
feet across fenders). Length at top, 72%", length at floor 
line, 7914". Body designed for installation on any stand- 
ard chassis with a 38” to 42” cab-to-rear-axle dimension. 
Space provided for either 4-foot or 6-foot ladders as 
specified and for all normal telephone installation and 
maintenance equipment— apparatus, directories, pay-out 
reel, wire, belts and materials. Spare tire is carried on 












Series 1-40 
INSTALLERS BODY 


Special Truck Body developed for telephone 
installation and service work. Provides 
maximum storage space for necessary 
parts and materials, readily accessible, 
easily inventoried. An advance design in- 
corporating all the latest features — easily 
adapted to varied urban and rural service 
problems. 





Personnel Carrier 
Service Bodies 





Line Construction Service 
Bodies & Hydraulic Derricks 

















l 

1-40 Installers Body. | would also like information on: ; 

Personnel Carrier Service Line Construction Servi 

Service Bodies NT < Bodies & H 1spoulic Devsicks | MAIL COUPON 
nNpEPA TM OF TECHNOLOGY | TODAY 

Big FRALL Au COUNTY PUBLIC LIBRARY | Check any additional 

ADDRESS. . information you 
CITY STATE would like. 


Distributors in all leading cities 
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another 


The offset 
hinge gives 
greater 


leverage 





Pat. Pend. 


*KLEIN KUT PLIERS 


for both regular and 
heavy-duty cutting 


It was Klein that produced the first 
and still the finest regular side-cut- 
ting plier. Klein also gave the in- 
dustry the modern, streamlined 
version so much in demand. 

And it’s Klein again with a new, 
high leverage cutting plier for light- 
or heavy-gauge wire, including No. 2 
weatherproof hard drawn solid cop- 
per wire, and A.C.S.R. 

There’s no extra hinging of any 
kind—no uncomfortable wide-spread 
handles—with this new Klein-Kut 
Plier. The offset hinge permits the 
extra-high leverage and operation is 
as smooth and easy as with any other 
Kiein Plier. Forged from high-grade 
tool steel, individually fitted, tem- 
pered, adjusted and tested. Ask for No. 
213-9 N.E. for streamlined pattern. 


Regular pattern available 


Same high-leverage design, but in 
the original Klein side-cutting 
pattern. Ask for No. 213-9. 


Write for free Copy of Bulletin 1054 


ASK YOUR 
SUPPLIER 


Foreign Distributor: 
International Standard 
Electric Corp., New York 












Mathias & Sons 
subst 7] 
7200 McCORMICK ROAD © CHICAGO 45, ILLINOIS 
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will total around 1% million dollars a 
year and Havens said, “We have got 
to have sufficient revenue in order to 
provide a return on our stock that will 


| attract outside capital for growth.” 


The commission plans a hearing on 
Dec. 17 on the proposal, but by posting 
the bond the company proceeded with 
plans to put the increase into effect 
with the billings of Nov. 25. 


Power, Kappel Cited in 50 
Foremost Business Leaders 

Forbes Magazine, following a na- 
tionwide survey, recently selected Don- 
ald C. Power, president of General 
Telephone Corp., and immediate past 
president of the USITA, and Frederick 
R. Kappel, president of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., among “‘to- 
day’s 50 foremost business leaders.” 

Both men were among the honored 
guests at Forbes’ 40th anniversary 
banquet held on Nov. 6 in New York 
in the Waldorf Astoria’s Grand Ball- 
room. 


Neb. Company Incorporates 

The Glenwood Telephone Member- 
ship Corp., Blue Hill, on Nov. 14 in- 
corporated with the Nebraska Secre- 
tary of State as a non-profit organiza- 
tion. 


Wis. Company Asks Raise 

The Weyauwega (Wis.) Telephone 
Co. was scheduled to have a hearing 
before the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission Nov. 25 on its application 
for authority to increase rates. 


Enters Rate Plea in Oregon 
An application for increased rates 
entered by the Monroe Telephone Co. 


on Nov. 21 was ordered suspended by 
the Oregon Public Utility Commis- 
sioner for a period not to exceed six 
months from Dec. 1. 


Alabamians, Mississippians 
Convene in Birmingham 


The joint convention of the Alabama- 
Mississippi Independent Telephone As- 
sociation was held on Nov. 11 and 12 
in Birmingham, Ala. 


Earl McDonald of Ackerman, Miss., 
presided as R. A. Lumpkin of Mattoon, 
Ill., described ‘What the USITA Means 
to the Small Telephone Company.” 


A round table discussion of methods 
of cooperation among small telephone 
companies was held. The procedure: 
15 to 20 minutes of subject develop- 
ment by a speaker, and then a question- 
and-answer period. Subjects and their 
respective speakers were: 


“Possible Types of Organizations by 
Which This Could Be Accomplished,” 
by Ralston Robertson of Bayou La- 
batre, Ala. 

“Combined: Supply Purchasing,” by 
W. F. Corman of Atmore, Ala. 

“Equipment and Manpower Pools,” 
by Fred Thomas of Eclectic, Ala. 

“Group Types of Insurance,” by 
Frank Dutton of Atlanta, Ga. 


“Combined Billing and Accounting,” 
by Mr. McDonald. 


J. G. Bradbury, executive vice pres- 
ident of Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., presented a talk titled, 
“The Job Ahead.” The concluding talk, 
“Small Company Development,” was 
made by Everett C. Weitzell, chief, 
telephone operating and loans division, 
REA, Washington, D. C. 








Maine-New Hamp- 
shire-Vermont* 


June 3, 4 and 5 





1958 Convention Calendar 


Association Date 
Louisiana Feb. 12 and 13 
Minnesota Feb. 17, 18 and 19 
Texas March 3 and 4 
Kentucky March 4 
lowa April 8 and 9 
Ohio April 14, 15 and 16 
Nebraska April 22 and 23 
Indiana May 7 and 8 
Wisconsin May 14 and 15 
Illinois May 21 and 22 
Kansas-Missouri* May 26 and 27 
Pennsylvania May 26, 27 and 28 


City Hotel 
New Orleans Jung 
St. Paul St. Paul 
Dallas Baker 
Lexington Phoenix 
Des Moines Fort Des Moines 
Columbus Deshler-Hilton 
Omaha Paxton 
Indianapolis Claypool 


(City and hotel unannounced) 


Peoria Pere Marquette 
Kansas City Town House 
Bedford Bedford Springs 


Rockland, Maine Samoset 








California June 4, 5 and 6 San Francisco Sheraton-Palace 
New York June 16,17 and 18 Schroon Lake Scaroon Manor 
Michigan Sept.9,10and11 Grand Rapids Pantlind 
USITA Annual 

convention ) Oct. 13, l4and 15 Chicago Conrad Hilton 
Virginia Oct. 30 and 31 Roanoke Roanoke 
* Joint Convention 
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HUBBARD COPPERWELD 
Sectional Ground Rods 





...Quality that can't wear off 


On the surface, many ground rods look good. But in service, 
there’s a big, better difference to Hubbard Copperweld. By 
an exclusive, molten-welding process, a thick, uniform layer 
of pure copper is fused to an alloy steel core. Instantly, the 
two metals become as one, with the desirable qualities of each 
inseparably joined. As a result, Hubbard Copperweld Sec- 
tional Ground Rods have the permanent rust resistance and 
conductance of solid copper, plus the strength and easy 
driving qualities of steel. 


BEF AITO PES 


DRIVE DEEP. Additional sections of Hubbard Copperweld 
Ground Rods may be added as required to reach the good 
conducting soils of permanent moisture. Resistance can be 
measured after driving each section, and allowance made for 
seasonal variation. 

Your Hubbard Distributor carries complete stocks of Cop- 
perweld Sectional Ground Rods and accessories. Contact him 
for prices and full information. 


hy HUBBARD AND COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 1, Pa. »* Chicago 50, Ill. * Oakland 8, Calif. * Plano, Texas 
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Telephone 


men know 


A“YAN 


RATCHET BRACES and BIT EXTENSIONS 


“Yankee” Ratchet Braces and Bit Ex- 
tensions are old telephone company 
friends. Maintenance and installation 
men know from years of using them 
the sturdy stuff they’re made of, the 
fine way they’re made and how much 
these tools ease up a job. 

The No. 2101 Brace was made with an 
installer time ticket in mind. It has 
the famous “Yankee” Ratchet that’s 
easy, positive and quiet. The shifter 
will not move when you're drilling. 
Whether your bits have round, square 
or taper shanks, the quick-centering, 
ball-bearing chuck holds them accu- 
rately, firmly ...up to 42” diameter. _ 









You bore true and fast because the 
patented sweep handle cancels out ex- 
cessive play or binding. Practically 
unbreakable hard rubber handles. 


The No. 2150 Bit Extension holds 


square shanks firmly in an inner socket. 
Chuck is constructed to accommodate 
ali types of square shanks securely and 
without jamming. Taper end of shank 
is accurately machined. Bit cannot 
loosen while extension is in use. Made 
ie” bit or larger. 


to foliow !1 















“Yankee” Tools 
by 






Stanley-Yankee Tools 
Subsidiary of The Stanley Works 
Philadelphia 33, Pa. 








The FIRST Book of Its Kind. . 





.. introducing 
the reader to the world 
of 
telephone communications 
Written by a leading educator in an 
easy to read style, and beautifully 
illustrated with authentic photographs. 


Some chapters included are: 
@ Planning and Engineering 
@ School to Home Service 

@ Direct Dialing Service 

@ The Solar Battery 
@ The Nike 
@ Radio and TV Monitoring Service 
@ Mobile Telephone Service 


“LET'S MAKE A TELEPHONE CALL” is 
currently being utilized by Telephone 
Companies throughout the country as a 
Customer Relations tool, for use in 
Employment Procurement Programs as 
well as inclusion in the Teletrainer and 
Telezonia kits. 


The Cover price is $1.50. 


quantity discounts available ‘by writing to — 


DIAMOND BOOKS 


F KERR P 


3555 Nevis pie tala: City, Calif. 










Telephony’s Representative 
Receives High Honor 


McDonald-Thompson of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., TELEPHONY’s representative 
on the West Coast, Colorado, Texas 

| and Oklahoma has been awarded the 

| “1957 Space Buyers Grand Trophy” 

| of The Advertising Agency Register, 
Los Angeles, for performing the great- 
est service to the magazines it repre- 
sents and to advertising agencies on the 
West Coast. 

The Advertising Agency Register, 
in September and October, conducted a 
special confidential poll among all Paci- 
fic Coast advertising agency space buy- 
ers, as to the performance of magazine 
advertising representatives in respect 
to the following qualifications: 

contact 


(1) Does your nomination 


you regularly? 

(2) Is he fully informed on his pub- 
lications? 

(3) Provide 
information? 

(4) Maintain 
ways? 

(5) Respect your busy schedule? 

(6) Respect his competitors? 

(7) Is presentation orderly and in- 
formative? 


service and marketing 


good appearance al- 


(8) Know his subject matter thor- 
oughly? 

(9) Provide sound, constructive 
ideas? 

(10) Always on time for appoint- 
ments? 


McDonald-Thompson placed first in 
the poll and received The Advertising 
Agency Register’s trophy at a recent 
meeting of the Hollywood Ad Club. It 
was presented by James Speer, presi- 
dent of the Western States Advertising 
Agencies Association. 

TELEPHONY salutes the personnel of 
its West Coast representative and con- 
gratulates them on receiving this high 
honor. We are proud to be associated 
with such an outstanding organization. 














“Never remember to have them taken 


out before we move on.” 


TELEPHONY 
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Piedmont Wood Preserving 
Adds Two to Sales Staff 


The Piedmont Wood Preserving Co. 
on Nov. 20 announced the addition of 
W. T. Armstrong and Charles G. Gehr- 
ing to its sales staff. 

Mr. Armstrong was appointed east- 
ern sales representative and will cover 
the state of New York, including New 
York City, and the New England 
States. His headquarters will be Post 
Office Box 106, Bergenfield, N. J. He 
has had approximately 13 years ex- 
perience in the wood preserving indus- 
try, the first 10 in the operating field 
and the last three in sales. Mr. Arm- 
strong was formerly with the Ameri- 
can Creosoting Corp. 

Mr. Gehring will be sales representa- 
tive for the Middle Atlantic States, 
and in that capacity will cover New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
and Ohio. For the present, his head- 
quarters will be Post Office Box 145, 
Middlebush, N. J. In 1958 he will move 
to mid-Pennsylvania to be more cen- 
trally located in his sales territory. Mr. 
Gehring has had approximately seven 
years experience in the wood preserv- 
ing industry, all in sales. He also was 
formerly with American Creosoting 
Corp. 


“Cav”? White in Hospital 

’ White, well known president 
of iverstick Anchor Co., Fairfield, 
Ia., 1s recuperating from a heart at- 
tack which he suffered during the Oc- 
tober convention of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association. He 
is confined to the Jefferson County 
Hospital in Fairfield. 


Atomic Energy Development 

“The choice is whether the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy are to be devel- 
oped in the framework of the competi- 
tive economic system—and thus benefit 
from the rapid expansion and cost-cut- 
ting incentives such as have charac- 
terized the iron and steel industry—or 
whether the atomic energy industry is 
to lapse back into the embrace of gov- 
ernment, with all that is entailed in so 
doing. . . . Government and industry 
must work hand in hand in developing 
the atom’s peaceful uses, including gov- 
ment assistance through research and 
experimental development for the bene- 
fit of all industry. . . . The question is 
not whether the government is to play 
a role, but how dominant a réle and 
by what methods. .. .”— Lewis J. 
STRAUSS, chairman, Atomic Energy 
Commission. 


Purposeful Endurance 
“Still achieving, still pursuing, learn 
to labor and to wait.”—LONGFELLOW. 
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POWER EQUIPMENT FOR 





arrier upply units 


5 BP LS vs 
FLOTROL CARRIER SUPPLY UNITS are ‘designed to 
“ supply regulated 130 volt plate current for carrier or 
‘3 repeater operation. The units normally operate from 


64 115 volt 60 cycle single phase power supply, and will 


automatically transfer to a built-in standby vibrator 
which operates from the exchange battery upon power 
interruptions, maintaining uninterrupted plate current 
during power failures. Regulated voltage is maintained 
during both normal and standby operation. CS units 
ore housed in attractive light gray steel cabinets, and 
can be mounted on the wall or in a 19-inch relay rack. 


ORAS 


1122 F STREET © LORAIN, OHIO © TELEPHONE 81171 Sue-crcif 





COMMUNICATIONS AND INDUSTRY 








Castings—aluminum for light 
weight 


Safety Brackets—Steel gal- 
vanized 


Nozzle and Piping—brass 


Liquid Line — heavy wall 
plastic tubing 


Liquid Tank—steel galva- 
nized and brass fittings 


Wheel—nylon bearings, self- 
lubricating 
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Leak Detection in Minutes! 


Leak Detector Applicator 





MODEL LD-1 & LD-2 


Both models use highly successful chemical type leak detector. Appli- 
cator's dual nozzle sprays both sides of pressurized cable, giving 100% 
coverage. Bubble cluster forms around leak within minutes and can be 
clearly seen from the ground. Air pressure bottle in cart supplies regulated 
pressure in solution tank at all times, can be adjusted for different heights. 


write or phone 


& G MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
O. Box 1309 * New Orleans 10, La. * RAymond 3142 
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$4 long-run nit! 


AT A STROWGER AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE = 
IT’S A CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 
OF DEPENDABLE SERVICE! 


Strowger Automatic is the only switching equipment in 

the world that has records even approaching 65 years of 

continuous performance in the field. During those years, the 

equipment has met every advance in telephony as easily as a ’ 
scenery shift. Small wonder that so many telephone men choose 

Strowger! Visit a Strowger exchange and see for yourself. See 

the simplicity and flexibility of design that keeps Strowger in 

service after others are obsolete. Examine the craftsmanship 

and quality of construction. You’ll know why Strowger 


has given 65 years of faithful service. 


Your Automatic Electric representative is backed by 65 years 

of systems engineering and documented experience in all types of 
exchanges. Let him use his vast storehouse of knowledge to 

help solve your problems. Write: Automatic Electric Sales Corporation, 


Northlake, Illinois. Or call FIllmore 5-7111. 





A member of the General Telephone System—One of America’s great communications systems 

















In attendance at an Indiana District 4 luncheon meeting held at Franklin on 
Nov. 6 to honor C. E. McCormick, Terre Haute, newly elected president of Gen- 
eral Telephone Co. of Upstate New York, Inc., were (left to right): Charles 
Jessup of Franklin; Clark Mull of Knightstown; Mr. McCormick; Francis Simpson 
of Winchester, and R. V. Achatz of Aurora. Mr. McCormick is a past president 
of the Indiana Telephone Association. Mr. Jessup was in charge of arrangements. 
Mr. Mull was re-elected president of District 4. Among other persons appearing 
on the program were Mr. Simpson, who is serving his second term as president 
of the Indiana Telephone Association, and Mr. Achatz, who spoke on the subject: 
“General Plant Problems.” 



















E | Aerial Tents 
f GENERAL | Cable Benders 
Se 1 

' MACHINE PRODUCTS Cable Blocks 
Be COMPANY, INC. Cable Lashers 
ee Old Lincoln Highway at 

En. Pa Turnpike, Trevose, Pa. Coaxial Cable 


Tools 
Lashing Wire 


Pressure 
Testing Kit 


CR Power Reel 





| B, C, D, E & G Cable Lashers 


| Special Purpose Tools To Specifications - 
Literature on Request 






D Cable Bender 





Over 500 various items of Line Construction Tools, Maintenance 
& Pressure-Testing Equipment in stock for immediate Shipment 


ee -_ 


PECIALIZED 


Bee 


COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT SINCE 1918 








C. G. Warnock to Direct 
IT&T News Service 


The appointment of C. Gayle War- 
nock as director of news services for 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., effective Dec. 1, was announced 
Nov. 13 by Sydney Morrell, vice presi- 
dent—public relations. 

Mr. Warnock, public relations man- 
ager for Ford Motor Co.’s Edsel Divi- 
sion, directed the two-year publicity 
campaign that preceded the marketing 
of the new line of Edsel automobiles. 
Previously he had been of 
Ford’s midwest regional rela- 
tions office in Chicago. 


manager 
public 


In his new position, Mr. Morrell said, 
Mr. Warnock will head a staff responsi- 
ble for the development and implemen- 
tation of a program designed to keep 
news media informed of IT&T activities 
throughout the world. 

Born in Converse, Ind., Mr. Warnock 
attended Indiana University before be- 
ginning his journalist career on the 
Marion (Ind.) Leader-Tribune, where 
he ultimately became managing editor. 

Before entering the public relations 
field in 1945, Mr. Warnock worked on 
the Springfield (O.) Sun, the United 
Press in Indianapolis and the Chicago 
Tribune, where he served as a member 
of the political staff. 

He was public relations manager of 
C. G. Conn, Ltd., band instrument 
manufacturers in Elkhart, Ind., before 
joining the Ford Motor Co. 


Sense of Values 

“The time has clearly come to be less 
concerned with the depth of the pile on 
the new broadloom rug or the height of 
the tail fin on the new car and to be 
more prepared to shed blood, sweat and 
tears if this country and the free world 
are to survive.”—-SENATOR BRIDGES, 























out Bitte 
“OF COURSE THIS DOES POSE A PROBLEM. 
WE'VE NEVER BEEN ASKED FOR A SPOTTED 
TELEPHONE TO MATCH ONE'S LEOPARD!” 
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THE AMERICAN ENTERPRISE SYSTEM 


Continued from page 22 


the telephone industry, and all utilities, 
in the over-all economic picture, remiss 
to you because these companies repre- 
sent a full one-fifth of all manufactur- 
ing and service industries, therefore 
are a very important segment of our 
total economy. 

“natural” mo- 
they are given 
operate exclusively in 
given areas, i.e., without direct com- 
petition. In return, they must submit 
their rates, their profits, their account- 
ing systems, their depreciation charges 
and much else besides to governmental 
regulation by utility commissions. 


Utilities are deemed 
nopolies. Therefore 
franchises to 


We intend these commissions to per- 
form the same functions for the regu- 
lated industries which competition per- 
forms for other industries. 


This system generally has worked 
quite well. But with the 100 per cent 
inflation which started in 1940 there 


has been widespread failure to realize 
that utilities, like other industries, need 
price increases to cover higher wages 
and increasing costs. 

Many of us have forgotten that com- 
petition, which is supposed to be the 
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guide for utility regulation, has per- 
mitted other industries to adjust their 
prices and profits for inflation. We tend 
to forget, too, that we need the profit 
incentive for utilities, like all other 
industries, to get the best possible job 
done for the public. 


Need for Adequate Return 

For good profits in the public utili- 
ties, like profits in any industry, are 
in the public interest. They provide the 
earnings elbow-room which is necessary 
if utility managements are to be bold 
in planning improvements and expan- 
sion; if they are to be aggressive like 
other industrial leaders in innovating 
new services and operating methods; 
most importantly, if utilities are to be 
relentless like other industry in com- 
peting for the consumer’s favor in order 
to increase their share of the total 
dollars he spends for all goods and 
services, 

Viewed negatively, the lack of suffi- 
cient profits can cripple vital industries 
and impair services which are essential 
to the public and the nation at large. I 
know of no greater individual industry 
problem today than the railroads. 


~ 
cs 


= 





STURDY 


Especially for quiet zones — ideal for res- 
idential areas. Equipped with quiet acces- 
sories, including muffler and hand throttle. 


For a number of reasons, railroad 
earnings today generally are so low 
that some roads cannot raise the money 
they need for the improvement and 
expansion of their facilities. Only re- 
cently we witnessed the unhappy spec- 
tacle of the president of a leading rail- 
road asking Congress to provide these 
funds by setting up a pool from which 


railroads might borrow to buy new 
rolling stock. 
Yet the railroads are the backbone 


of the country’s transportation system. 
Without them our economy would near 
collapse. Even with them, because of 
deferred maintenance, inadequate roll- 
ing stock and poor employe morale, we 
could be severely handicapped if an- 
other holocaust broke out like that we 
faced the morning of Dec. 7, 1941. 

It seems to me that our experience 
with the railroads, to say nothing of 
the failures of our local private transit 
systems, sounds a noteworthy warning 
regarding the treatment which in the 
social interest ought to be accorded the 
other regulated industries which also 
furnish vital to the coun- 
try’s peacetime economy and its defense 
needs. 

While talking about the needs for 
profits let me make one thing clear. 
My company and most companies are 


services so 


| 


EFFICIENT 


ASK FOR TELEPHONE PUMP BULLETIN 


MANSFIELD, OHIO 
63 
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not looking for excessive, unreasonably 
high or extortionate profits. Business 


| owners and managers seek many ob- 


jectives besides profits. W. V. Kahler, 
president of Illinois Bell, listed five of 
these in a talk before Alpha Kappa 
Psi, commerce fraternity at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois late last year. Here 
is his statement: 


“What does motivate us as managers 
of a business? 

“First, there’s the personal satisfac- 
tion—the pride we get from accomplish- 
ing and achieving. 

“The second thing that motivates 
business managers is the sense of loy- 
alty to an enterprise. 

“A third motivation in business is 
the desire for public approval of busi- 
ness conduct and recognition of what 
a business stands for. The desire—in 
fact the long range necessity—for pub- 
lic approval tends to check inclinations 
on the part of business to engage in 
socially undesirable activities, including 
excessive profits or disregard of the 
welfare of consumers and the commu- 
nity as a whole. 

“A fourth motivation in business has 
developed increasingly in recent years 
—a sense of social responsibility and 
high standard of character and conduct. 
It is a sign of maturity that progres- 
sive business now thinks in terms of 
its obligations to consumers, to em- 
ployes, to government and to the public 
as a whole.... 

“Fifth—it is the hope of profit—be- 
cause gain for the individual is, of 
course, dependent on business profits. 
This is basic in our free enterprise 
system.” 


Speaking before this group, made up 
of teachers who are concerned with the 
advancement of our cultural as well as 
our material welfare, one final word 
may be in order. Some of you may 
feel that my talk has been too mate- 
rialistic, concerned solely with bread 
and butter—or perhaps with the pros- 
pects for more cake and better auto- 
mobiles. You may feel that it disregards 
completely those spiritual, religious and 
cultural values which are so much 
more important to human well-being. 
If you have this reaction, let me defend 
myself and try to modify your thinking 
with two very brief quotations. 

First, there is this statement by 
Theodore Houser: “As we have pros- 
pered and grown in an economic sense, 
we have grown also in the direction of 
achieving the goals the great religious 
and moral leaders have long envisaged 
for the great masses of people.” 

Second, these words of the Harvard 
philosopher, Raphael Demos: “Man 
cannot live by bread alone; nor can 
he live without it.” 


Formula for Happiness 

“Earnest active industry is a living 
hymn of praise—a never-failing source 
of happiness.”—-HUME. 

















At last! 


A COMPLETE 
PURGING SYSTEM 


Gabe HEAT 


INDUSTROL 
leading name in dynamic de 
humidification for over a decade, 
now Offers the startling new: 


INDUSTROL 


Heat-les vRver® 


A compact, modular desiccant- 

type unit (complete with com- 

pressor and various alarms) which 
reactivates without heat. 

e Provides effluent dewpoints of 
—100° to —140° F. continu- 
ously, regardless of fluctuations 
in gas or air temperature. 

e No heat downstream. 

e Reduces installation and main 
tenance costs. 

e Ideal for telephone cable, co- 
axial cables, wave guides, an- 
tenna horns, and all types of 
electronic equipment. 


WRITE TODAY for free infor 
mation or contact your local 
Trinity representative. 


INDUSTROL DRYERS ARE 
MANUFACTURED BY 





EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
Roselle Park, N. J.— Cortland, N.Y. 


“Patent applied for 
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DATA TRANSMISSION 


Concluded from page 29 


timed to operate at the frequency of 
syllables in speech. The effect is to re- 
duce the effect of the noise that is 
picked up on the line by reducing the 
noise between syllables. 


While this sounds fine to a human 
listener, it means less than nothing to a 
computer; in fact the compandor may 
have to be disconnected before a car- 
rier can be used for data transmission. 


Echoes 


Another gadget which is used widely 
on long lines is the echo suppressor. 
This is in effect a voice operated relay 
which shorts out transmission in one 
direction while speech is being trans- 
mitted in the other direction. This can 
have a great pacifying effect in a quar- 
rel where both people talk at once and 
neither can hear, but, again, it is of no 
help on a data circuit. 


There are a number of ways in which 
data can be sent over telephone lines, 
and new ideas are being developed con- 
stantly. Accompanying this article is a 
table of systems which were in use in 
March, 1957. This is just to give you 
an idea of the different requirements; 
it is not pretended that the list is up to 
date. 


Many schemes have been devised to 
detect errors in transmission on data 
systems. Some systems may require a 
certain number of transmissions for 
each item of data, some may use odd 


or even numbers of bits, some may use 
start and stop signals which must be 
used with every piece of information 
sent, some may use a composite signal 
of different amplitudes to signify be- 
ginning or end of an item. 

In each of these cases, the receiving 
mechanisms are designed to identify 
these check signals, and if an incom- 
plete or incorrect piece of information 
is received, the machine will block. 
Some machines may automatically 
cause the sender to repeat the last 
message; some will stop and ring an 
alarm; some may automatically send 
everything twice to reduce error. 


Drawback 

With any of these systems, the com- 
pandor or echo-suppressor may be a 
drawback. The compandor may change 
relative volume levels when volume 
level is important; echo suppressors 
may chop off a stop or start signal 
which a receiver is trying to send to a 
transmitter. 

In addition, a narrow bandwidth may 
greatly attenuate parts of the message 
in systems which use different frequen- 
cies. Thus, a circuit which may be ade- 
quate for speech may be a dismal fail- 
ure on a data circuit, and the usual 
devices for improving the speech quali- 
ties may be utterly useless to correct 
the trouble. 

(Next: The IBM data transmission 
system) 


DESIGN OF SMALL COMPANIES 


Concluded from page 38 


that it be printed on light cardboard 
with suitable glazing to permit era- 
sures as it will extend its serviceable 
life for a considerable period. An in- 
dividual card should be prepared for 
each customer with his name and ad- 
dress entered in space A, the new dial 
number, after it has been set up (dis- 
cussed later) in space B, and the old 
switchboard number in space C. The 
present type of service should be indi- 
cated in space D. The additional spaces 
shown on the card will be discussed in 
a later article. 

The customer information for these 
cards should be secured from billing 
records and cross-checked with any 
switchboard, commercial or plant rec- 
ords, in order that all existing sub- 
scribers are listed. The completion of 
this phase gives a basis to prepare the 
actual cut-over sheets which will show 


the new line groupings, regrades, and 


all other subscribers who are retaining 
the same type of service. 
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Fig. 4 is a suggested cut-over sheet 


on which is illustrated a new regrouped | 


rural line, a residence two-party line, 


a regrade, a new residence subscriber, | 


and a business single line. In actual 
practice the sheets should be divided 
into rural and urban classifications, 
since it will simplify the assignment of 
the new dial numbers. The cut-over 
sheets should be accurately checked 
with each customer card to be certain 
that they include all subscribers. 


This data will make it possible to 


actually count the number of lines 
needed to accommodate the existing 
customers and the anticipated addi- 


tional line requirements for regrades 
and new business at the time of the 
cut-over. 

This information, and that discussed 
in Part 1 of this series, will determine 
the ultimate size of the board along 
with the number of lines installed when 


it is cut into service. It will also sup- 
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@ HYDRAULIC REEL LIFT 
HYD. FRONT SUPPORT 
SPRING SUSPENSION 
@ UP TO 14,000 LOADS 
Other TRUCO HYDRAULIC 
REEL CARRIERS are available in 
standard capacities of 2,000 Ibs., 


and up. Special large capacities 
built on order. 





TRUCK Squipmint co. 


3963 Walnut Street 
Denver 5, Colorado 

















A complete telephone directory 
publishing service 


300 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


OFFICES: BROWNWOOD, TEXAS +» EVERETT, WASHINGTON 
BEAVERTON, OREGON 
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ply the exchange line fill, which data 
will be required by the manufacturer 
in order to determine the required 
number of selectors and connectors to 
properly handle the traffic load. 

Additional problems will be en- 
countered in the purchase of a new 
automatic switchboard, but the solution 
of them is a responsibility which is 
willingly accepted by the manufacturer 
because of his desire to supply equip- 
ment which will give continuous de- 
pendable telephone service. 

(To Be Continued) 


Ansonia Appoints Novak 
Assistant to President 

Alden P. Lunt, president of The 
Ansonia Wire & Cable Co. has an- 
nounced the appointment of Albert J. 
W. Novak as assistant to the president 
for sales and marketing. 


Ogi tate Soar 


« ® 





€.2 


A. J. W. NOVAK 


Mr. Novak, who joins the company 
from Brush Electronics Co. 
of Clevite Corp., with whom he was 
successively manager and then 
vice president and general manager of 
their Texas division, Houston plant, 
will be directly responsible to the presi- 
dent for the company’s sales and mar- 
keting program. 


division 


sales 


Mr. Novak assumed his responsibili- 
ties on Nov. 1, 1957 and is located at 
the home office of the company in Ash- 
ton, BK. I. 


The Tax Bite 


“ 


in 1956, a year in which the 
labor leaders and politicians were talk- 
ing loudly of our unprecedented em- 
ployment and prosperity, manufactur- 
ing profits (after taxes) sank to the 
level of recession years. From 4.9 per 
cent in 1948 these net profits fluttered 
steadily downward to 3.1 in 1956.”— 
Ozona (Tex.) STOCKMAN. 





To Direct Division and 
Field Relations for IT&T 


Arthur C. McCarroll Jr. has joined 
the public relations department of In- 
ternational Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., as director of its division and 
field relations, it was announced Noy, 
8 by Sydney Morrell, vice president. He 
will be responsible for developing and 
coordinating public relations activities 
of IT&T units in this country. 

Mr. McCarroll goes to IT&T from 
the Chrysler Corp., where he served 
for five years first as West Coast pub- 
lic relations director, then as head of 
the company’s information services in 
Detroit. 


Born in Pittsburgh, Pa., he studied 
both at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology and Pennsylvania State College. 
He was a reporter on the McKeesport 
(Pa.) Daily News and the Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph, and a member of the 
publicity and public relations depart- 
ment of Westinghouse Electric Co., be- 
fore joining the Marine Corps during 
World War II, during which he served 
as a radio technician and combat cor- 
respondent. 


From 1946 to 1947, he was assistant 
public relations director of the Rexall 
Drug Co. in Angeles, Cal., and 
from 1947 to 1952 held various posi- 
tions with the Los Angeles Herald-Ex- 
press, including that of assistant city 
editor. 


Los 


Draw Your Own Conclusions 

“Tt is generally agreed that the aver- 
age driver reacts in three quarters of 
a second. At 60 miles per hour, a car 
will travel 66 feet in that time. At 40 
miles per hour it will travel 44 feet, at 
20 mph it will travel 22 feet.’”—Tex- 
homa (Okla.) Times. 


STROMBER’ 
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INSPECTION SERVICE AT 
TIMBER TREATING PLANTS 


Of poles, crossarms, and preservative treat- 
ments. Analyses of wood reservatives. 
Consulting and specification welliae. 
inspectors stationed throughout U.S.A. 
A.W.WILLIAMS INSPECTION CO.,INC. 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 








“POLES. 


CREOSOTED SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 
LOW RESIDUE COAL TAR DISTILLATE 





Northern white cedar 


7. 
Western red cedar 
Best for durability... poles from 


National Pole 


National Pole and Treating 
Division, Minnesota and 
Ontario Paper Company 


Investors Building— Minneapolis 2, 

















CABANISS- POGUE COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Appraisals—Cost and Rate Studies 
Financial Assistance 


GRANT BLDG., ATLANTA, GEORGIA 











CARL C. CRANE, INC. 

















Minn. Branch Offices: Chi- Consulting Engineers 
“Truck Delivery Our Specialty” : Yards’ Minneapots: Hil | 2702 Monree Street, Madison 5, Wis. 
me ARE, wood ase coup | |= ah [ac 
— ————— ATLANTIC 
CABLE SPLICERS e LINEMEN Creosoting Co., Inc., 17 Battery Pl., N. Y. C. | 
STATION INSTALLERS Creosoted Pine Poles © Crossarms | | 


STEADY WORK, GOOD PAY 
MIDWEST LOCATION. 


The Weikel Line Company, Inc. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 








ROBERT E. FOLEY 
CONSTRUCTION CORP. 


DESIGN—SURVEYS—APPRAISALS—Construc- 
tion and Maintenance of Overhecd and Under- 
ground Telephone Plant. Complete supply of 
poles available for emergency requirements. 
48 GRISWOLD STREET 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. TEL. 2-7215 








Construction Crews Station Installers 
Central Office Installations 
Cable Splicers Complete Engineering 


HENKELS & McCOY 


6100 North 20th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Now Operating in 30 States 








TUDOR AND YAGER, INC. 


Telephone Construction 


TIPTON, INDIANA 
Phone OSborne 5-2267 








YATES CONSTRUCTION CO. 
“Specializing in 
Telephone Construction" 

Cable Splicers, Telephone Installers, Equip- 
ment Installers, Construction crews. 
1507 SOUTH SIXTH ST. PADUCAH, KY. 
TELEPHONE 2-4623 














"America’s 
Best Cablemen’”’ 


A complete cable construction 


service for telephone companies. 


U.S. CABLE 
CONSTRUCTORS, INC. 


2002 E. Wisconsin Ave. P.O. Box 378 
REgent 4-9882 
Appleton, Wisconsin 
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PLANTS AND OFFICES 


Boston, Mass. Portsmouth, Va. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Savannah, Ga. 








ENGINEERING ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Consulting Engineers 


79 W. PEACHTREE PLACE, N. W. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
TELEPHONE: JAckson 3-5925 








L. D. McFARLAND COMPANY 


Box 390 © Sandpoint, Idaho 


WESTERN RED CEDAR, DOUGLAS FIR, 
WESTERN LARCH AND LODGEPOLE 
PINE. CREOSOTE AND PENTA BUTT 
OR FULL-LENGTH TREATED POLES. 











B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cascade Pole Co., P.O. Box 743, Ta- 
coma, Wash. — Creosoted Douglas Fir 
and Cedar Poles. 








C. M. Christiansen Co.—Northern 
White Cedar Poles, Pentachlorophenol 
treated. Plant and Yards, Phelps, Wis. 








Dierks Forests, Inc. (formerly Dierks 
Lumber & Coal Co.) Wood Preserving 
Division, 810 Whittington Ave., Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. Southern Pine select 








poles, all sizes and lengths, creosote 
and penta-pressure' treated, Prompt 
shipment. 

Eppinger & Russell Co., 80—8th Av- 
enue, New York 11, N. Y.—Creosoted 
Poles and Cross Arms. Plants: Jackson- 


ville, Fla., Norfolk, Va., Eddington, Va. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 








tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 

Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants 

Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 
International Paper Co., Long Bell Di- 


vision, 926 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
—Pressure-treated Southern Pine and 
Douglas Fir Poles. Creosote and Penta 
preservatives. 








Montana Pole & Treating Plant—Box 
2004, Butte, Montana. Penta-Pressure 
treated Lodgepole Pine and Western 
Larch Poles. Inquiries invited. 














Texas Creosoting Company—512 Main 
Street, Orange, Texas—Creosoted South- 
ern Yellow Pine and Douglas Fir Poles. 
Can also treat with ‘‘Penta.”’ 














McGRATH 
ENGINEERING, INC. 


Consulting Engineers 


209 West 6th Street 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Telephone CE 2-2358 





T 








SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Plant, Traffic and Commercial 
Engineering 
120 S. La Salle St. 

Chicago 3, Ill. 


Tel: FRanklin 2-5924 











CONSTRUCTION. COMPANY 


UTILITY PLANT CONSTRUCTION 
45 North Clark Street @ Sullivan, Missouri 





FOR ALL OF YOUR CENTRAL OFFICE AND 
PBX INSTALLATIONS, MODIFICATIONS, AND 
ENLARGEMENTS, IT’S THE 

i. 


T. E. 


TELEPHONE ELECTRONICS INSTALLATION CORP. 
Hayes Bidg., 12 E. Tenth St., Erie, Pa. 
CAN WE BE OF SERVICE TO YOU? 











Whether ay Winch 
Line Fook or 
a complete 
Line Gody 
check i a — 





wth, Ln 


pe TOOL - 
& BODY CO. 


CLINTONVILLE, WISCONSIN * Ube 


fue “ss 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 15 cents per word payable in advance. Minimum charge $3.00 for 20 words or less. 
Classified advertisements must reach us 8 days before publication date. 





HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





COMBINATION MAN, capable of 
managing dial plant of 270 stations 
located in West Virginia. State refer- 
ence and expected salary. Write Hardy 
Telephone Cc Co., Mathias, West Va. 


JOURNEYMAN SWITCHMAN 


| 


EXPERIENCED SWITCHMEN 
qualified in dial equipment maintenance 


| for large progressive company in North 


openings niow available with opportu- | 


nity for training and advancement into 
microwave. Also need equipment in- 
stallers. Write Equipment Supervisor, 
Box 705, Fort Walton Beach, Fla. 


WANTED: Telephone Installers, 
Cable Splicers, Linemen, Central Office 
Installers. 
pany, 1507 South 6th St., 
Kentucky. Telephone 2-4623. 


CABLE SPLICERS, Station Install- 
ers, Equipment Installers, Linemen. 
Experienced men needed. Steady work, 
good pay. Henkels & McCoy, 1211 Ken- 
more Avenue, Elkhart, Indiana, or 6100 
N. 20th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXPERIENCED TELEPHONE 
ACCOUNTANT for class “A” com- 
pany of 37,000 stations located in cen- 
tral Florida. Give résumé of experience 
and requirements. Write Box No. 4041, 
c/o TELEPHONY. 





Paducah, 








and Northwest Florida. Position also 


open for experienced equipment in- 
staller. Good opportunity for right 
people. Reply, Attention: C.O.E. En- 
| gineer, P.O. Box 1080, Tallahassee, 
| Fla. 





POSITION WANTED 


MR. EMPLOYER OF TELEPHONE 


Salen Camieedion Gam | TECHNICAL TALENT — Write for 


your sample copy of TELEPHONE 
TECHNIPOWER, a monthly bulletin 
for employers listing experienced tele- 
phone engineers, construction super- 


| visors and managers who wish to re- 
| locate. WILLIAM J. McILVANE AND 


| ASSOCIATES, 


725—15th St., N.W., 


| biietaiiesttaal 5, D. C. 


| Electric experience. 


PLANT ENGINEERS for large In- 


dependent Telephone Company. Some 
experience necessary. In reply state 
age, educational and employment his- 
tory. Address reply to Personnel Su- 
pervisor, Rochester Telephone Corpo- 
— 10 Franklin Street, Rochester 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER, age 23. 
Fluent Spanish. A. T. & T. and Western 
Familiar all types 
of equipment. Will relocate U.S.A. or 
foreign. For résumé, write Box No. 
4040, c/o TELEPHONY. 


LICENSED RADIO MAN desires to 
relocate. Capable of maintaining or su- 


| pervision of central] office equipment, 


| and mobile telephone service. 


carrier microwave networks, 
Refer- 
ences furnished. Write Box No. 4042, 


c/o TELEPHONY. 


systems, 








Relay. 


1250 Kinnear Rd. 





KELLOGG UNIVERSAL LINE RELAY BAYS 
and 
TWO WAY TRUNK RELAY BAYS 


7 each’ Trunk Relay Bay-Two way for Universal or Toll 
Swbd. to C.B. or Magneto Exchange. 
40 Circuits Kellogg Print #41886 mounted on rack 
wired to terminal and fuse panel at top of rack. 
Each circuit consists of D-2001-SV Relay, 2003-SY 
Relay, D-2081-SGG Relay, 
#19-A Repeating Coil. (Bay Height 7'4"'). 

9 each 


Universal Line Relay Bays, consisting of 200 lines 

per Kellogg Print #41887, mounted on rack wired 

to terminal and fuse panel. 
- of 2093-CEA Line Relay and 2059-CDG Cut-off 
(Bay Height 7'4"). 


Kellogg #273 Spring Jacks, #13 designation strips and #34 
Lamp Jacks available for use with Trunk Circuit equipment. 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE & SUPPLY CO. 


HUdson 8-0655 


Consists of 


132 Condenser and 


Each circuit consists 


Columbus, Ohio 
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WANTED TO BUY 


LEICH 901s. We buy, we sell Leich 
901s. Write for current market prices. 
Telephone Co., Turtle Lake, ‘Wisconsin. 





TELEPHONES— all nee con- 
dition; candlesticks, wall sets, ete. 
Write advising quantities available. 
Our truck will pick up. Reply to Box 
No. 3952, c/o TELEPHONY. 





MANUAL CORDLESS MONITOR 
BOARD—>5 trunks, 20 extensions. State 
price and condition. National Telephone 
& Signal Corp., 10 East 23rd St., New 
York 10, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 


ONE TRUCK with LI U76.N. body 
in good shape. Ghent Tel. Co., Ghent, 
Minn. 

RINGING MACHINES- QD- 15, D.C. 
Volts 44-52, secondary 65-90 volts— 
speed 1020-R.P.M. Like new $95.00. 
National Telephone & Signal Corp., 
10 East 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
POSI- 


KELLOGG 6-800 SEVEN 


TION SWITCHBOARD. All positions 
Universal. 40 RD toll lines, 70 dial 


terminations. For information contact 
COACHELLA VALLEY TELE- 
PHONE CO., Indio, Calif., EXpress 
9-5678. 





500 LINE A.E. CO. PAX complete, 
20 per cent trunking, connectors last 
party release, reverse supervision, fine 
condition. Price $3000.00. Sell part. 
Type 40 telephones with dial, like new 
$15.00. National Telephone & Signal 
ad 10 East 23rd St., New York 10, 
< ee 


RECLAIMED 
SLIGHTLY USED WIRE 
DISTRIBUTION, 6-pair, heavy sup- 
port wire (color coded) No. 19 Copper, 
300 or more feet per run. Few splices 

per coil—7 cents per foot. 
NEOPRENE DROP WIRE, parallel, 
Copperweld, 90 or more feet per run— 
$11.00 per M. feet. 
F.0.B. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Independent Telephone Repair Co. 
2137 West 21st St. LAfayette 3-5439 





REBUILT TELEPHONE SETS 
KELLOGG No. 1100—Wall, 1000 Ohm 





OE eer eee $12.00 
KELLOGG No. 900 — Desk Straight 
er $9.00 


LEICH No. 600—Wall or Desk. Manual 
—$12.00 (with A.E. Dial) —$15.00 
Hand Units, 3 cond. capsule type Rec. 
eo ee $3.25 each 
Calculagraphs, Model 33........ $35.00 
Quotations are FOB Chicago, IIl. 
Independent Telephone Repair Co. 
2137 West 21st St., Chicago 8, III. 
Tel.: LAfayette 3-5439 


TELEPHONY 








FOR SALE 





RAYTHEON RC50A25G4 RECTI- 
CHARGER 45/55 volts, 22/24 cells, 25 | 
amps, fully automatic smoothed and 
regulated DC output 208/220 three | 
phase 60 cycle AC supply voltmeter | 
ammeter over-charge, etc. Guaranteed | 
new, immediate delivery $750. Write | 
— Box No. 4039, c/o TELEPHONY. 


Hundreds Sold — Only 12 Left 


MAGNETO EQUIPMENT 


Kellogg & Stromberg Carlson 
(photo to /eft) 





New 100 line—50 equipped with combined 














ch csidheisieieaican iipttnbomsinicisseneiutmaingudiigaiagiae, 7 drops & jacks, wired to 15° 51 pr. braid 
es, } . 
in, ONE NORTH ELECTRIC C.X. 100 cable stub—Night alarm ckt. (no code alarm) 
ca Line Switchboard, equipped with 100 | 10 cord circuits (single supervised) with 
n- lines, 10 Links, 6 Composite Toll repeating coils. Standard-low type, 30"' cord- 
te. Pia en sag eee oe nee | shelf (desk height) built for Navy—never 
| .A.S. Trunks Inter-to ialing, bat- | i : 
~ teries and main frame. This unit is in | used Hardwood (birch or maple) cabinet. 
excellent condition, can be seen working | painted green. 
now. Will be replaced January 1 with ; 
x C.X. 200 line unit. If interested call or Clean as a whistle—tested— 
IR write Jefferson Telephone Co., O. B. | fully guaranteed $295 
ite Lineberger, owner, Jeffersonville, Ga. Prints on request. 
ne pk or ae 
vw Sete Gestenh ehated PBX Boards, W.E., Kellogg, S.C. 


What You Wani 
= When You Want If 


immediate Shipment from 
Nearest Warehouse Points 


Brand New $12.50 each 
in std. package of 8 
Kellogg +5812 MX 


1600 ohm, anti-sidetone circuit. 





Shipped on ap- 


proval — we pay 


5 bar, two-way freight if 


dy Complete with F27 handset, coiled cord. : 
nt, CELL WE OWE. Oak cabinet, painted dull green. New | you are not en- 
TOPEKA, YON & P SOLE Me and perfect—original factory pack. (2500 | tirely satisfied. 











, PHONE 4-8788 >. fe hes or 1000 ohm ringer $1.50 extra.) 


c. 5812 MX Less than 8, each $13.50 


~ | TELEPHONE PRINTING The Telectric Co. -: 


| By People Whe Know 1218 VENICE BOULEVARD LOS ANGELES 6, CALIFORNIA 











* the Telephone Business Richmond 8-2249 
1- 
































































































ml SEE THE SUTTLE CATALOG 
“ SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO. | | 
LAWRENCEVILLE ILLINOIS 
SS 
/ EMPIRE ORDER FROM L. E. S. 
q —3-wire & 7-wire Strand AND PAY LESS 
te, —Stainless & Galvanized Lashing Wire ' 
: SaveMony «d Time, =i weaeeres ume Wee ||| memes, comsraucrion Teets 
y .. TELEPHONE PRINTING “Gere = a Send for Bargain Stock List No. LT. 
a : GE SPECIALISTS FOR EMPIRE STEEL & WIRE CORPORATION LINE EQUIPMENT SALES 
al tS q ; 1506 Wesley Ave., Erie, Pa. Phone 86-542 529 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
0, ww Goud Caper 7 49 
: wo YEARS 
B TELEPHONE 
* 42-3341 
: CULLOM & GHERTNER co. | | AN pine airing ve onan 
- PRINTERS * sitmocaarusns DIFFERENT LINEMEN'S EQUIPMENT 
el, 600 21ST AVE., N. + NASHVILLE, TENN. FOR UNUSED 
CHRISTMAS 
GIVING ; 
2 Pole Climbers, Bare 
39 NEED HELP? Bantcm colored telephone, weighted, with Sizes 16" and 16/2" only $2.95 Pair 
NEED A JOB? Telephones in ivory, Sond beige "yellow. 
red, reen, lig ue, lig rey, pink, 
00 SOMETHING TO SELL? | | white. Crens, in ivory. blcek, [red pink 
~ SOMETHING TO BUY? pron, hg A RK S colif tected Klein Splicing Clamp #132-15 
al , This product is locally available i wach howe 
0 For best results and quick ee ne F.0.B. San Francisco, Calif. 
“ results use many cities from Junior Achievement waits ‘ 
oh | Companies. Consult your directory. WESTERN HARDWARE 
00 TELEPHONY'S "Building through Business for a & TOOL CO. 
Classified Advertising Better America. Support Junior 122—10th Street 
Section Achievement.” San Francisco, Calif. 
lY NOVEMBER 30, 1957 69 
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more toll revenue 








with LHNKURTIT carrier 


Before you go to all the expense of laying cable or planting poles to 
add new toll circuits, we suggest you get the Lenkurt story from an 
Automatic Electric engineer. Because with Lenkurt Carrier you can 
add dozens of profitable new toll circuits, probably without string- 
ing wire or disturbing a square inch of real estate. 

OTHER LENKURT ADVANTAGES: You get your toll circuits into money- 
making operation much faster. Initial cost is less, in most instances. 
You’re ready to expand—quickly and at low cost—anytime in the 
future. 

As the distributor of Lenkurt eqvipment, Automatic Electric offers 
“carrier without complications’ —engineered, furnished and installed. 

Whether you’re thinking about expanding right now or at some 
future date, one of our carrier engineers can give you the whole story. 
Why not drop us a line right now? Automatic Electric Sales Corpora- 
tion, Northlake, Illinois. In Canada: Automatic Electric Sales (Can- 
ada) Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. Offices in principal cities. 









AUTOMATIC e ELECTRIC 


® 
A member of the General Telephone System - 
One of America’s great communications systems 


NOVEMBER 30, 1957 7\ 
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The completed splice is stronger than the 
rated breaking strength of the wire itself. 


The National Telephone Supply Company 


5100 SUPERIOR AVENUE e¢ CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


Canadian Mfr.—N. SLATER CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONT., CANADA 
Export Distributor — INTERNATIONAL STANDARD ELECTRIC CORP., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





